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Ktodak gifts say: “Open mefirst 

...to save Christmas in pictures. 


Silent and Sound reasons 
to give a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 


Kodak movie projectors make showing 
movies easy. Count the Kodak benefits: 

-f Watching movies without setting 
i upa screen or turning down room 
lights. Our unique pull-out viewing 
screen is ideal for small audiences. 
There's also the option of projecting 
movies onto a traditional screen. 


Bright images. 

Automatic threading and automatic 
rewind. 


/ Showing super 8 and 8 mm 
"T movies at the flip of a single switch 
on all models. 

5 Replaying previous scenes in just 
seconds, and a choice of fast or 
slow motion on some models. 
n Low-profile design and smoke- 
0 tinted dust covers that make these 
projectors easy to look at. 

Visit your photo dealer's soon. Ask 
to see a silent or sound model. And 
see all the silent and sound 
reasons to give your family 
a Kodak Moviedeck projector. K^ll 


Kodak Moviedeck projectors 






Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? _ 


There can be only one answer. 

People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel they’re getting a cigarette that 
isn’t going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALL’s package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you haven’t tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette you’re smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like that’s 
going to be a temporary condition. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Fillet 18 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicoiine av. per cigarette; 

Menthol: 16 mg, "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 77. 
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Now you can hear your favorite TV shows even 
when you can’t watch them. The RF-1104 has all 
your favorite VHF TV channels (2-13). And all your 
favorite radio shows on AM and FM. Plus AFC, slide 
rule tuning and a 4" speaker. 


Listen to across-the-ocean sounds and 
across-the-street sounds with the RF-2200. Six 
short wave bands and AM and FM. Plus fast/slow 
selector for accurate tuning. And features you'd 
find in higher-priced radios. 


Now listen to real life radio on the RF-1090. Hear the 
drama of police, fire, truckers and ship-to-shore 
calls? Continuous weather* and, of course, AM and 
FM. All at a price that's nice to hear, too. 


Introducing the new Tech Series from Panasonic. 
There’s more to our radios than AM/FM. 


A lot more. Like CB, TV, short wave or PSB. In all, 8 
different Tech Series radios. And all combine rugged 
good looks with sound so good, it’s hard to believe 
it comes from a portable. And so many extras like 
Panasonic batteries and earphone, you’ll wonder 
how we managed to squeeze in the AM and the FM. 

•Public service broadcasts vary by area Check with local authorities 
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Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time 
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For those special people 
who need a lot of life insurance. 


New York Life’s King-size Policy. 

Your family grows. You get a better job. 
You take on new financial obligations. Just 
like that, you need a lot more life insurance. 
But within your budget. 

Our Yearly Renewable Term Policy could 
be the answer. Because this policy is offered 
only in king-size amounts of $50,000 and 
up. and because it provides temporary 
coverage, it gives you more protection 
for a given outlay. 


Each succeeding year, until age 70. you 
have the option to renew the contract. 
However, the premiums will go up as you 
grow older unless you convert to a level- 
premium plan. 

Our king-size policy. One of the many 
ways your New York Life Agent can add 
JR to your family’s financial security. 

See him or her soon 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans 










































Finally. 



New blade-cluster suspen 
Sion system gives you more 
even cutting action 


There is one goal all electric shavers strive to attain: the 
closeness of a blade shave. 

Now, with the new Sunbeam Groomer Razor 8000, we 
bel ieve we’ve come as close as anybody has ever come to that goal 

Because the Groomer actually stands 
whiskers straight up and shears them off. 

At or below the skin line. 

No other electric gives you the kind of 
shaves the Groomer does. Because no other 
electric is precision-engineered the way 
the Groomer is. 

It has a cutting speed of over 8,000 
strokes per minute. 

12 extra-thin stainless steel blades 
give you twice the cutting edges of any previous Sunbeam 
i Groomer. 

Our exclusive new blade-cluster suspension 
system distributes blade pressure constantly 
against the shaving head, resulting in a more even 
shave. 

And the Groomer’s smooth, electro-polished 
shaving head is the thinnest you can buy, enabling 
the blades to cut whiskers at or below the skin line 
for really close shaves. Of course, no manufacturer 
can prove the closeness of its shave through 
laboratory methods. Only you can be the judge. 

So give the Groomer a try. If, after 30 days, 
you don t agree it shaves as close as a blade, just 
return the shaver and dated sales slip prepaid to: 
Sunbeam Men’s Shaver Offer, RO. Box 310, 
Hinsdale. Illinois 60521* 

We’ll refund your money. No questions asked. 

Paper-thin shaving head lets blades cut at or below the skin line. 




The new Sunbeam Groomer Razor 8000. 

•Shaver must be purchased between Sept 1.1977 and Dec 8. 1977 and requests for refund must be 
postmarked by January 8,1978 Limit one per family Offer good only in U S A Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted by law 














A comparison of sticker prices for comparably equipped 77 and 78 Mercury Bobcats reveals 

More Bobcat for less 


1978 is the year to 
LOVE THAT BOBCAT. 
More standard features 
than last year for a 
lower sticker price.* 

a. Steel-belted radials 
now standard. 

b. Styled-steel wheels 
with trim rings now 
standard. 

c. Power front-disc brakes 
now standard. 

d. Tinted glass now 
standard. 

e. Front stabilizer bar now 
standard. 

•Models built after October 3,1977 Based on 
sticker price comparison of Bobcat Runabout 
with features optional in 77 standard in 78 


More reasons to 
LOVE THAT BOBCAT 

(and all standard). 

Rack-and-pinion steering. 
Front bucket seats. 
Unitized body. 

Solid state ignition. 

Flood sound blanket. 



4-speed floor mounted 
manual transmission. 

2.3 litre overhead cam engine. 
Rated 25mpg city, 35mpg 
highway. (These are EPA 
mileage estimates which 
may vary with your car's 
condition, equipment, and 
where and how you drive. 
Calif, and wagon est. lower.) 
Lots of interior room- 
front and back. And more! 

In other words, you 
get a lot more BOBCAT 
TO LOVE for less money. 
See your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer for 
more details. 


MERCURY 
BOBCAT HP 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION rs-ANNIVERSARY 



















jeans, 
a fane 

The jeans on the right are 
JCPenney Plain Pockets, 
They cost $ 10.00. Which 
would you rather have? 
Ahalf-cent'swotth of 
stitching on your pocket, 
or some extra money 
In your pocket. 

Plain Pockets Jeans 
only at 

I^DfinnAi i 


Also through the catalog 


KING COBRA 




The King Cobra...the largest venomous snake on earth. It can deliver more venom than 
any other snake—enough poison to kill a 5-ton elephant in a matter of hours! The 
sensors in its flicking, forked tongue alert it instantly to the presence of 
prey. Its lethal venom is discharged through short, hollow teeth...while 
its double-hinged jaw and elastic throat permit it to consume 
much larger than itself. 

The King Cobra—deadly, mysterious-is just one of the fascinating 
creatures you’ll meet in Reptiles & Amphibians, your introductory 
volume in the Wild, Wild World of Animals library—based on the 
popular TV series from Time-Life Television. 

Reptiles & Amphibians will bring you face-to-face with some of the world’s most 
elusive, dangerous, and useful creatures...all in their own way vital to mankind 
in keeping the balance of nature. You’ll discover: 

• Flying Snake of Borneo, actually capable 
of "flight" between trees up to 40yards apart... 

• Anaconda, a constrictor which grows to a length of 
more than 25 feet (one such snake was reported to have 
devoured a five-foot caiman—whole!)... 

• Gila Monster, which hangs onto its prey with such 
tenacity, it sometimes can only be torn loose with pliers... 

• Racer Snake, which can easily outdistance a man over rough 
terrain by means of a complex serpentine locomotion... 

• Crocodile, slowly driven toward extinction by its own cannibalism 
of its young... and man’s greed for its hide. 

• Eastern Diamondback. responsible for more deaths in the U.S. 
than all other snakes combined... 


Discover the action-photo excitement of the 

WILD.WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS 

Send for Reptiles & Amphibians today for a 10-day free examination—and 
begin your journey into the lairs of the earth's deadliest creatures! 



The poisonous tropical frog... toxin from 
his skin can paralyze on contact! 



The Wild, Wild World of Animals library takes you 
on an incredible photographic safari. You’ll roam jungles 
and plains in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and 
lions. You’ll dive to the ocean’s floor in Dangerous Sea 
Creatures to see the terrifying great white shark and the 
needle-sharp teeth of the barracuda. You’ll enter the 
miniature world of Insects & Spiders to discover complex 
social structures. Future volumes such as Monkeys & 
Apes, Elephants & Other Land Giants, Bears & Other 
Carnivores, introduce you to all of the animal kingdom’s 
astonishing creatures. 


To examine Reptiles & Amphibians 
for 10 days free, mail the attached 
postage-paid card today! 













VIEWPOINT 

by MICHAEL R. SESIT 


CONFUCIUS SAY WHEN YOU STEP OUT OF 
YOUR CLASS. BE SURE TO STEP DOWN 


On Sept. 24 Oklahoma defeated Ohio State 
29-28 in an exciting football game that ex¬ 
hibited balanced competition between two in¬ 
stitutions with similar attitudes toward inter¬ 
collegiate athletics. The football was 
impassioned, the entertainment was intoxi¬ 
cating, the recreation was wholesome and the 
receipts were lucrative. 

That same Saturday, in one of its two non- 
conference games. Brown, an Ivy League 
school, beat Rhode Island, something less 
than a football giant, 28-10. In the fall of 
1983, Brown will move out of its usual com¬ 
petitive environs to play Penn Slate, a pe¬ 
rennial national power, at Beaver Stadium, 
the Nittany Lions’ home field. Like the Penn 
State-Rutgers debacle earlier this season (Rut¬ 
gers, which was undefeated last year, was 
routed 45-7 in that unhappy introduction to 
big-time football), the game probably will not 


be competitive, nor entertaining, nor will it 
enhance the prestige of either school. But it 
will make money. 

The economics are simple, at least at first 
glance. Last year Brown played before 113,- 
330 fans in nine games—an average of 12,600 
a game. While Brown Stadium seats only 
20,000, Beaver Stadium has a 60,203-seat ca¬ 
pacity and this season is sold out for the fifth 
consecutive year. In one afternoon, with 
hopefully 60,000 bodies in the seats instead 
of 12,000 or so, Brown will considerably in¬ 
crease its annual football revenue. 

The covenant that binds the eight insti¬ 
tutions known as “The Ivy Group” states that 
“under proper conditions intercollegiate com¬ 
petition in organized athletics offers desirable 
development and recreation for players.... 
These conditions further require that undue 
strain upon players and coaches be eliminat¬ 
ed and that they be permitted to enjoy the 
game as participants in a form of recreation¬ 
al competition rather than as professional per¬ 
formers in public spectacles ... these con¬ 
ditions and requirements can best be fulfilled 
by denying to the fullest possible extent ex¬ 
ternal pressures for competitive extremes." So 
saith the covenant. 


That the Brown-Penn State game will ex¬ 
emplify the terms of “The Ivy Agreement” 
is, at best, a dubious assumption, or perhaps 
even wishful thinking. In the pursuit of mon¬ 
ey, Brown has ignored the high risk of em¬ 
barrassment to which it is exposing its stu¬ 
dent-athletes, the very people for whom the 
sports program ostensibly exists. The two in¬ 
stitutions view intercollegiate athletics in 
vastly different ways. Ivy League teams are 
prohibited from using either “specially re¬ 
cruited athletes" or freshmen and do not hold 
spring practice. They also play fewer games 
and lack anything near the depth of the Nit¬ 
tany Lions, who over the past decade have a 
96-18-1 record and have beaten some of the 
top teams in the country. Brown was 32-54-4 
against relatively modest competition. 

While Brown has expressed no ambition 
to become a major independent nor Penn 
State a desire to join the Ivy League, the 
motives of both schools may just be those of 
the fabled farmer who entered his mule in 
the Kentucky Derby. When a friend told him 
the animal had no chance of winning, the 
farmer replied, “I know, but I thought the 
association would do him good.” Ah, but good 
for what? end 



CAN YOU OUTSMART 
OUR COMPUTER? 


Don't be too sure. The computer built into 
Parker Brothers' new game Code Name: 
Sector'” is capable of making thousands 
of calculations per second. It's as 
powerful as early computers that filled 
entire rooms and sold for millions of 
dollars. And, while it gives you 
clues to track down and sink a 
hidden electronic submarine, it 
also helps the sub escape and 
counter-attack. That's the 
catch that makes every game 
a real challenge. Whether 
you're playing alone or 
against others, your 
toughest opponent is the 
computer. Code Name: 

Sector™, the new elec¬ 
tronic board game from 
Parker Brothers. It's a 
game with a mind of its own. 

R4RKER 
G4MES 

© 1977 Parker Brothers Division ol Genoral Mills Fun Cr 






PPG HELPS CHUCK MUNCIE SHATTER NFL LINES 
IN SHATTER-RESISTANT PLASTIC GLASSES. 


One of the toughest Saints in 
New Orleans is a running back 
named Chuck Muncie. When he 
can't find a hole to run through, 
he usually makes one. 

The only thing weak about 
Mr. Muncie are his eyes. And 
since they cannot accept con¬ 
tact lenses, he has to wear 
glasses—even when he's knock¬ 
ing people down. 

But his glasses aren't made of 
glass. They are made of a unique, 
shatter-resistant optical plastic 
which is made from CR-39* 
monomer, a product of PPG. 


Optical plastic lenses are just 
as good for people whose only 
contact sport is bridge. They are 
equal to glass lenses in optical 
properties and about half the 
weight. So they even make 
today's big high-fashion glasses 
more practical to wear. 

Upgrading products and serv¬ 
ices is typical of how we market 
our chemicals, glass, coatings 
and resins, and fiber glass. 

That's our way of doing busi¬ 
ness at PPG. We put more into 
our products so that our cus¬ 
tomers can get more out of them. 


For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow. 

PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 






Pick the pump 
B with more L 



□WRONG PICE. 5/RIGHT PICK. 


For most people, Right Guard’s formula has 
more poweragainst wetness than Ban Basic... 
for some people up to twice as much! 



Don't get dressed without it. 

‘(Three sprays recommended.) ■»> 
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by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


ALEX KARRAS, IMMORTALIZED IN PAPER 
LION. 1 NOW TACKLES AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The best pages of one of our best sports books 
involved a beefy pro football player who had 
a manic gift of gab and a heightened sense of 
life’s absurdities. The book was George, 
Plimpton’s Paper Lion , and the player, need 
it be said, was Alex Karras. Plimpton brought 
out the best in Karras and vice versa, with 
the happy and memorable result that the book 
contains some of the zaniest tall-tale-telling 
to be found in print. 

Paper Lion made something of a celebrity 
of Karras, as he quickly and graciously ad¬ 
mits; he got to play himself in the successful 
movie adaption of the book, which in turn 
led to his less successful stint as the third 
mouth on Monday Night Football. That, in 
turn, seems to have led to a book Karras has 
done with Herb Gluck called Even Big Guys 
Cry (Holt. Rinehart and Winston, $8.95). 
There’s surprisingly little of the vaunted Kar¬ 
ras humor in it (maybe he misses Plimpton 
more than he realizes), but the book is not 
without its modest and surprising virtues. 

To be perfectly frank, it’s a book that I 
was prepared to dislike; the freshness and 
rough innocence of Karras’ humor seemed 
to me to have worn away under the pres¬ 
sures of television, and I expected the book 
to be a collection of stale chuckles. It is not. 
The occasional laughs it contains are good 
ones, and as an account of Karras’ life it is un¬ 
expectedly touching. 

With obvious feeling. Karras describes his 
boyhood in Gary. Ind., where his father 
worked long hours for little money as the com¬ 
munity doctor and Alex and his brothers 
played sandlot football. He tells about his 
youthful romances with an appealing wist¬ 
fulness and considerable candor. He has some 
tart words for a couple of famous footballers. 
Forest Evashevski and Otto Graham, whom 
he encountered as a young man. And he 
writes about his years with the Detroit Lions 
with affection. 

On the subject of his suspension from pro 
football for alleged associations with gam¬ 
blers, he makes a fairly convincing case for 
his innocence. On some other subjects he 
makes almost no case at all: Monday Night 
Football gets only a few paragraphs, and his 
well-publicized marital difficulties of recent 
years get none. 

But most autobiographers keep a few cats 
in the bag. so that’s no real surprise. What is 
a surprise is that Even Big Guys Cry gives 
the reader a genuine, and favorable, feeling 
for the kind of person its author is. end 









ALLTHESE FASHION JEANS 
FOR LESS THAN s 34? 

HOW THE DICKIES CAN YOU SWING IT? 


It's simple. 

1. Find your nearest Dickies dealer. 


2. Look at the swinging styles, the fabulous fabrics, 
the daring details of Dickies Fashion Jeans. 

3. Pay the tiny prices on the tags. 

Are you a swinger? Then what the Dickies^_ 

are you waiting for? 


WE’RE BASIC 












In the heart of Germany there is 
a race course called the Nurburgring. 

An awesome giant of a track, gen¬ 
erally acknowledged to be the most 
arduous test of both cars and men. 

All of the world’s great high-per¬ 
formance cars have raced there— 
most have had their day. 

Yet, few cars—and certainly no 
luxury sedans—have achieved a more 
impressive record on the Nurburgring 
than those built by the Bavarian 
Motor Works of Munich, Germany. 

Luxury sedans? Yes. But luxury 
sedans built by racing engineers. 
German engineers who believe that 


extraordinary performance is the only 
thing that makes an expensive car 
worth the money. 

~ ON THF RACF TRACK 

While it is, of course, feasible to 
develop an acceptable automobile in 
the relative vacuum of the test track 
and the laboratory, it is virtually 
impossible to simulate the perfection 
demanded by motor racing. 

Motor racing enables BMW 
engineers to develop ideas and 
experiment without the inhibiting 
constraints of economics or the cost 
of production—a crucial role in the 


development of a true high-perfor¬ 
mance automobile. 

And the BMW 530i is a direct 
reflection of this cache of engineer^ 
intelligence. 

Its suspension—independent on 
all four wheels—is quick and clean 
through the corners; its steering 
sharp and accurate. 

Its four-speed manual transmis¬ 
sion (automatic is available) slips pre¬ 
cisely into each gear. And its 
acceleration comes up smoothly, with 
the turbine-like whine so characteris¬ 
tic of the justifiably renowned 3-liter 
BMW engine. 


© 1977 BMW of North America, Inc 




















PARTICIPATION NOT IROI ATION 

The interior of the conventional 
luxury sedan is deliberately engi¬ 
neered to isolate the driver from the 
mechanical workings of the automo¬ 
bile, the world outside and the road 
beneath. 

The interior of the BMW 530i is 
carefully engineered to include the 
driver as one of the integral, function¬ 
ing parts of the car itself—the human 
part that completes the mechanical 
circuit. 

Careful study has been made of 
the critical interrelation between seat 
location, visual position, steering 


wheel, pedals and controls. 

Luxurious? Yes. Yet all functions 
have been assiduously planned to 
facilitate total, precise control at all 
times, under all conditions. 

So successful is this integration 
of man and machine that when you 
drive the BMW 530i for the first time, 
you will experience an almost total 
oneness with the car. A unique feel¬ 
ing of effortless control which, if 
you're accustomed to conventional 
luxury sedans, will be completely and 
pleasantly new to you. 

Surprising? Only to those who 
have never driven a BMW. 


As the editors of Motor Trend 
magazine observed, "The reaction 
to a BMW is always the same.The 
first time driver takes the wheel 
and after a few minutes no other 
automobile will ever be the same 
again" 

If the thought of owning such 
a car intrigues you, call us anytime, 
toll-free, at 800-243-6000 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500) t ' 
and we'll arrange a 
thorough test drive for 
you at your convenience. 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 

Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 













Now you 
can make the 

TV schedule fit 
your schedule. 


"Mow I can push a button 
and tape anything on TV. And 
watch it anytime I want!’ 


"Mow I can watch one 
show while I tape another.” 


“Now I can tape shows 
when I’m not even home:’ 


“Mow I can build a library 
of the best on TV and 
see it again and again" 



Introducing the Zenith 
Video Cassette Recorder. 


Available as TV-Recorder Console or as separate Recorder for use wllh any TV. 

TOP : Model SJR9500P. Combination Chromacolor II 25" diagonal Mediterranean style console and built-in Video Cassette Recorder. 

Cabinet of simulated wood and genuine Pecan veneers plus select hardwood solids. 

BOTTOM : Model JR9000W. Video Cassette Recorder with cabinet of simulated wood In rich American Walnut grain finish. 



Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


RUNAWAY 

The nationwide running boom shows no 
signs of peaking, judging from the run¬ 
away sales of The Complete Book of 
Running by James F. Fixx. Published by 
Random House only two weeks ago. it is 
outselling every other book on the Ran¬ 
dom House list, is in its fourth printing 
with 85,000 copies off press and is No. 7 
on the B. Dalton book-chain list of best 
sellers and No. 8 in The Washington 
Post. 

A former magazine editor, Fixx be¬ 
gan running 10 years ago when his weight 
ballooned to 213% pounds. Now a lean 
159, he looks 10 years younger than his 
age (45) and is absolutely flabbergasted 
by the reception his book has received. 
“If it had sold 10,000 or 12,000 copies, I 
would have been perfectly happy,” says 
Fixx, now on a promotional tour. There 
is one discordant note: he ran the New 
York City Marathon in a slow (for him) 
3 hours and 27 minutes. Says Fixx, “Pub¬ 
licizing a running book is a lousy way to 
train.” 

CHRISTMAS IS COMING 

Sakowitz, the Houston department store 
that sometimes out-Neimans Marcus, is 
offering just the thing for the jogger’s 
Christmas stocking: a home jogging 
track. “Just provide us with at least one- 
eighth mile,” says the Sakowitz catalog, 
“and we’ll provide you with a stone-as- 
phalt-based track coated with (easy on 
the feet) urethane." The price: $62,500. 

WORD FROM THE BIRD 

A year ago at this time, Mark (the Bird) 
Fidrych, the rookie Tiger pitcher who 
had enthralled Detroit fans with his 19- 
victory season and his antics on the 
mound, would be putting on a ruffled 
shirt and a tuxedo to attend another ban¬ 
quet in his honor. Now the Bird gets up 
early in the morning in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., puts on jeans and goes to Huggins- 
Stengel field to work out with Detroit’s 
team of neophytes in the Florida instruc¬ 
tional league. He is testing his shoulder. 


which was so racked by tendinitis this 
past season that the Tigers sent him home 
in August. 

"When you’re hurt, you wonder,” the 
Bird says. “The wondering is over now. 
I can throw.” Last week he worked two 
innings against the Phillies’ youngsters 
and gave up only one scratch hit. Says 
the Bird. “I hope to have a better third 
year than any year I’ve ever had. What’s 
going to happen will happen. I’m still 
playing. If I win. the people’ll come out. 
If I lose, they won’t. Correct me if I’m 
wrong.” 

BURP! 

The new Oakland franchise in the North 
American Soccer League has been nick¬ 
named the Stompers after “the forgotten 
heroes of the wine industry, the men and 
women who used to stomp the grapes.” 
It gets worse. The booster club has been 
named the Winetasters; the season-tick¬ 
et holders, the Connoisseurs; and the 
youth group, the Tiny Bubbles. Wait, 
there’s more yet. The three decks of the 
Oakland Coliseum are to be divided into 
Champagne, Chablis and Rose sections, 
and a dancing group of cheerleaders is 
called the Corkpoppers. 

BEETLEMANIA 

The Tokyo Entomological Society char¬ 
ters 30 buses on a weekend to take mem¬ 
bers on a field trip, and Japanese depart¬ 
ment stores devote sections to books on 
insects and insect-collecting equipment. 
In the opinion of Dr. Ross H. Arnett Jr.. 
a biology professor at Siena College in 
Loudonville, N.Y., Americans would do 
well to emulate the Japanese and take 
up insect collecting as a pastime or sport. 
“Compared to photography or even fish¬ 
ing, the equipment is inexpensive, and 
the exercise is great,” Dr. Arnett says. 
“And beetles are a great place to start.” 

Beetles, says Arnett, who is directing 
the massive North American Beetle Fau¬ 
na Project, which aims to identify every 
single beetle in the U.S., Mexico and 
Canada, are the most successful order 


of life on earth. With 300.000 named 
species, beetles comprise about a quar¬ 
ter of the grand total of 1,122,637 known 
species of life. There are more species of 
beetles than of plants, and new ones are 
being discovered at the rate of 1,500 a 
year, Arnett notes. Some entomologists 
hold that only 10% of the beetles that 
exist have been discovered. 

Arnett, who has worked at the Smith¬ 
sonian and taught at Catholic University 
and at Purdue (where he bucked heads 
with the dean. Earl Butz, who didn’t want 
him going out of Indiana to collect), got 
involved in beetles when he was a soph¬ 
omore at Cornell 38 years ago. Part of 
the excitement of beetle collecting is that 
they come in all shapes and sizes and oc¬ 
cupy every habitat in the world except 
the open sea. The largest, heaviest and 
probably the strongest insect in the world 



is the Goliath beetle of equatorial Af¬ 
rica. It is bigger than a mouse and has a 
wingspread of almost a foot. The hairy- 
winged beetles, the Ptilidae , which live 
in the spore tubes of fungus, are the ti¬ 
niest insects, smaller than the period at 
the end of this sentence. 

Weevils are beetles with snouts. The 
town of Enterprise, Ala. has the only 
monument to a pest in the world. It was 
erected “in profound appreciation" to 
the boll weevil, which toppled King Cot¬ 
ton but caused farmers who switched to 
peanuts to prosper. Hear that, Jimmy 
Carter! 

The earth as we know it, Arnett says, 
could not survive without beetles, which 
continued 
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Maybe your 
higher gas bill 
is lower 

than you think. 


Almost everyone is get¬ 
ting a bigger gas bill these 
days. One important reason 
is this—your gas company is 
paying much more for the 
gas it buys now. 

Most gas companies are 
paying two to three times 
what they did in 1970. 

Nobody likes paying 
bigger bills. But did you ever 
think what a good value gas 
is, even at these higher prices? 

Most families heat and cook with 
gas for less than $2 a day. 

Compare this to what you're spending for 
other things. $2 for a few pork chops. Well over 
that for a pound of coffee. And at least $5 to 
have a pair of shoes half-soled. 

When you think how much everything 
else costs, keeping your family warm all day 
long, cooking their meals, and having the 
hot water you need is really a pretty big two 


dollars' worth. In fact, on a 
national average, it's even 
less than two dollars a day. 

Gas is still your best 
energy value. 

It’s not just gas rates that 
are going up. All forms of 
energy are facing increased 
costs, and projections by 
energy experts show that 
gas will keep its longtime 
position as the best energy 
value. You can be sure your gas company wants 
to keep it that way as much as you do. 

Conserve gas, too. 

Wasted gas costs you money. 

Insulate your attic floor so you don't lose 
heat Use storm windows. Make your whole 
house weathertight. Turn your thermostat 
down, too. You'll be conserving America's 
cleanest iuel. ACUIJSXuKS” A 




THE PLATTER 
IS THE MOTOR. 

Fisher introduces a major advance in audio technology: 
the linear motor 120 pole, direct drive turntable. 





One of the problems in improving 
direct drive turntable performance is 
reducing wow & flutter due to cogging 
action of the motor. 

With its limited number of poles 
(usually 12) and its relatively slow 
operating speed, most conventional 
direct drive systems also have an In¬ 
herent problem of low starting torque. 

To solve these problems, Fisher has 
engineered the linear motor, direct 
drive system. The new Fisher MT6225. 

In effect, the platter becomes the 
turntable's motor. And Fisher’s 120 
pole design practically eliminates 
cogging action, and lowers wow & 
flutter to a totally inaudible 0.03%. 

The linear motor direct drive system 
further reduces turntable rumble to an 
extremely low -70 dB, far below 
hearing level. 

HOW IT WORKS 

A continuous band of ferrite ma¬ 
terial, containing 120 magnetic poles, 
is attached to the inside bottom rim of 
the platter. To start platter rotation, 
each pole opposes 
one of the electro¬ 
magnetic drivers 
on the base top. 

Each of the 120 poles is attracted or 
repelled as it passes the driving electro¬ 
magnets for smooth, stable operation. 


practically perfect speed accuracy 
Built-in strobe and pitch controls 
are provided. 

The speed accuracy of the 
system is independent of 
line voltage fluctuations. 

THE ARM 

The Fisher MT6225 
is equipped with a pro¬ 
fessional-type gim- 
baled tone arm for perform¬ 
ance to equal its technically 
advanced motor design. 

The arm accepts all stand- SplntU 
ard cartridges. The auto-return system, 
which returns the arm to rest at end of a 
record, is designed with no restraints 
on its lateral or vertical motion during 
operation, 

The arm has adjust¬ 
able tracking 
force with cali¬ 
brated 


base to absorb vibration. 

In all, there is no other turntable 

available that comes 
closer to the perfect 
performance ... or 
the ultimate 
in reliability. 
Fisher MT6225. 
for about $250.+ 
See it now at fine 
audio stores and the 
audio section of 
department stores. 

TOP VIEW OF BASE ^ 


Motor 

Linear Direct Drive 

Wow & Flutter 

0.03% WRMS 

Tracking Force Range 

0.6-3.5 grams 

Rumble 

-70 dB (DIN B) 

Maximum Tracking Error 

t 1.5° 

Auto Stop 

Yes 

Auto Reject 

Yes 

Cueing 

Viscous Damped 

Anti-Skate Control 

Adjustable 

Platter Weight 

2.2 lbs. 

Speed Selector 

33/45 rpm 


0.6 to 3.5 
grams. There’s 
also precise 
variable anti-skate, 
and viscous damped 
cueing. The MT6225 
also has a heavy 
aluminum platter, 
and a massive 
integrated 


*■ FISHER 

The first name in high fidelity 

Fisher Corporation. 

21314 Lassen St.. 

Calif. 91311 


cast 


An electronic sensing device moni¬ 
tors the platter’s speed, and acts as a 
servo-feedback control to maintain 


c. 1977. Fisher Coiporation 


• Manufacturer s suggested retail pnce Actual selling pnce determined bv individual dealer 





















SCORECARD continued 


TOUGH BOOTS 
FOR 
TE 



You may be able to find boots that look as 
authentically rugged as these, but we doubt 
that you'll find any quite so comfortable. 

Because the Florsheim Tulsa is made from the 
same kind of supple, top-grade leathers as our 
dress shoes, and with the same painstaking 
craftsmanship. What’s more, because we make 
the Tulsa in so many sizes, you're more likely 
to get a better fit with us, too. But if you think 
these are the only reasons to buy the Tulsa, 
wait until you see our price, compared to other’s. 

That might be the best reason of all. 

Florslidnf 

The one the others can’t quite copy. 

For free style catalog, write Dept. SIT -Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago, III. 60606. 


serve as food for fish, birds and other 
wildlife. Moreover, beetles consume 
plant matter and carrion that are recy¬ 
cled into the soil. The scarab beetles feast 
on dung, ‘it’s nutritious,” says Arnett. 
“I’m not saying it’s delicious.” 

RECYCLED CYCLES 

Torrance. Calif, and Anchorage, Alaska 
have started bicycle programs that other 
communities might wish to look at—and 
ponder. They are using lost or stolen 
bikes, which haven’t been claimed from 
the police, to supply free rides to the 
public. 

The Torrance program, which began 
last year, was suggested by Jeff Bartick. 
a playground director, who said that 
some residents who wanted to ride in 
park-sponsored group excursions lacked 
wheels. The city council approved a pi¬ 
lot plan, and the Park and Recreation De¬ 
partment picked out 10 bikes from a po¬ 
lice warehouse and restored them. All a 
resident has to do is make a reservation. 
No identification is necessary, and so far 
the program has worked well. 

Such is not the case in Anchorage. The 
Alaska Center for the Environment re¬ 
conditioned 70 bikes, painted them white 
for easy identification and put them in 
brightly colored racks in the downtown 
shopping area for public use. All 70 bikes 
disappeared. Undismayed, the center 
placed another 90 bikes downtown. 
Eighty of them disappeared. Some have 
been found abandoned in outlying areas 
of the city and in the boondocks, and 
the hope is that most will be recovered 
before snow buries them. 

Still the environmentalists are not dis¬ 
couraged. They’re planning to put out a 
third batch of bikes on the theory that 
the public has to get used to getting some¬ 
thing for nothing. 

NORTHERN KNIGHTS 

Think you’re through with Anchorage, 
eh? Get this. Anchorage is going to play 
in the Eastern Basketball League this sea¬ 
son. Yes. the Eastern Basketball League, 
with such teams as Providence, R.I.: 
Quincy, Mass.: Asbury Park. N.J.: and 
Lancaster, Scranton and Allentown. 
Pa.—all a mere 5,000 miles away. 

The Anchorage team, to be known as 
the Northern Knights, is the brainchild 
of Jack Brushert, who has served as gen¬ 
eral manager of the successful Anchorage 
Glacier Pilots baseball team for the last 
eight years. Brushert has hired Bill Klu- 
continued 
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THE MOST DARING 
OFFERIN 

SHAVING HISTORY. 



The boldness of the guar¬ 
antee that accompanies the new 
Remington" XLR is not born out of 
mere sensationalism. 

It is inspired, rather, by a 
new three-part system that resul ts 
in a real breakthrough in electric 
shaving performance. 


1 The first head cuts the 
whiskers of normal length and sets 
them up for the second head by 
stretching out the skin, so that... 

2 the second head can actu¬ 
ally cut those same whiskers a frac¬ 
tion of a millimeter below skin level. 


steel blades to get closer to the skin 
than ever before. 

And to ensure thorough 
closeness, the XLR is amazingly 
compact in order to reach the small 
crevices around the nose and chin. 

Yet, despite all this effi¬ 
ciency, comfort is not sacrificed. 

The two ultra-thin flexible 
screens that stand between you and 
the cutting mechanism are so pro¬ 
tective of your skin, that, while you 
may hear whiskers being cut, it is 
unlikely you will feel it. 

So even if, up to now, 
you've been a chronic skeptic of 
electric shaving performance, the 
Remington XLR will convert you 
into an avid supporter. 

We guarantee it. 


SPERW^REMINGTON 


REMINGTON 

XLR 


3 The unique Intercept 
cutter, a significant innovation, has 
a continuous action that disposes of 
longer-than-normal and curly 
whiskers. 

The performance of the 
XLR is further enhanced by the 
degree of curvature of its twin shav¬ 
ing heads, which was specifically 
engineered to allow 60 stainless 


Were giving away a 
blade with every 
Remington XLR. 

If you don't think the 
XLR shaves as close 
as that blade (or any 
blade), we'll give you 


'Satisfaction guaranteed. 


irks of Sperry Kand Corporation 


C SRC 1977. 














If he'd come from a different generation, 
chances are he wouldn't be where he is today. 


Today, Mervil Johnson is well on his way 
to the career he dreams about—international 
business. 

He's already been graduated by Texas 
Christian University in Fort Worth, where he 
participated in the honors program in both 
French and Spanish. 

And now this 23-year-old Texan has 
completed advanced studies in Nice, France, 
at the Institut d'Administration des Entreprises 
(the business school) of the Universite de Nice. 

What made his year abroad possible was 
an ITT International Fellowship. 

Mervil was one of 66 ITT Fellows last year. 


Half were American graduates who went to 
study abroad, the other half foreign students 
who came here. 

In all, over 250 young men and women 
have been helped along in their careers by the 
ITT International Fellowship Program. But 
certainly none typifies better what the program 
is all about than Mervil. 

His mother, who has six other children, 
sums up what education means to her son: 

"It's the thing that opens doors for him " 

The best ideas are the T^F^F 

ideas that help people. JL.-LJ- 


lntemational Telephone and Telegraph Corporalion. 320 Park Avenue. New York. N Y 10022. 
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Because shaving, wind, weather 
and old man sunshine can make a 
man's skin feel dry, chapped and 
uncomfortable. 

That’s why a man needs new 
Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer. It's a 
greaseless lotion containing twelve 
moisturizing ingredients that are 
quickly absorbed by the skin. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer can do 
for a man’s skin what a workout 
can do for his body. Condition it. 
Tone it. Make it feel good all over. 

And like all physical fitness 
programs, skin care works best 
when you stick with it. Just rub a 
little Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer into 
your face, hands and body every 


time you shower or shave. Even one 
application can help make your 
rough, dry skin feel smooth and 
comfortable again. (If it makes your 
skin look better too, don'tcomplain.) 

Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer for men, 
from Faberge. Because being rough 
and tough doesn't mean your skin 
has to feel that way. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer 

Physical fitness for a man's skin. 


C 1977. FABERGE. INC. 





SCORECARD continued 

cas, a scout for the Houston Rockets, as 
coach for $2,000 a month, plus a house 
and car and bonuses, depending on how 
high the team finishes. Among the play¬ 
ers trying out are Freeman Blade, recent¬ 
ly cut by the Phoenix Suns; Jerry Thurs¬ 
ton, dropped by Golden State; and 
Matthew Hicks, the top scorer for North¬ 
ern Illinois University last year. 

The Northern Knights, who already 
have a radio contract, said to be the first 
for pro sports in Alaska, will play 21 
home games in a local high school gym 
and 10 games on the road. To make sure 
opponents show up in Anchorage, the 
Northern Knights will pay their round- 
trip air fare, which will come to about 
$7,000 per team. Tickets are scaled from 
$5 to $9. and Brushert says that with con¬ 
cessions, yearbook sales, and advertising 
and radio income, the team can break 
even with an average attendance of 1.200. 
However, he expects that the Knights will 
draw an average of 2,500. “We are in a 
unique situation up here.” says Brushert. 
“There’s nothing much to do. So we feel 
that if you put on a good show, it’s a 
good sports situation.” 

BLAST FROM THE PAST 

Captain John Smith ran all over Poca¬ 
hontas when they met recently. Smith, 
the captain and fullback for the Wynne, 
Ark. high school team, gained 226 yards 
in an upset of unbeaten Pocahontas High, 
35-6. 

THE $6 MILLION BOY? 

Jockey Steve Cauthen. 17, is having a 
year without peer. A couple of weeks ago 
he became the first jockey to win more 
than S5 million in purses. Cauthen broke 
the record of $4,709,500 set by Angel 
Cordero in 1976. “Steve don’t give the 
record long,” said Cordero. “He just go 
out and break her.” 

Now Cauthen is driving hard for 
$6 million. Last week he won 10 races, in¬ 
cluding the $200,000 Washington, D.C. 
International, to push his earnings up to 
$5.5 million. Whatever the final total. 
Cauthen’s record is stunning, especially 
considering that he did not gel to ride in 
the Derby, the Preakness or the Belmont 
and also missed a month because of in¬ 
juries suffered in a fall. 

Moreover, Cauthen is virtually assured 
of becoming only the second jockey in 
the last 35 years to lead the country in 
total earnings, total winners and winning 
percentage. The first to do it was Willie 


Sno-Fire . . . soft, luxurious 
that lasts! Wool/Nylon yarns 
prevent sagging or binding. True 
rib top covers knee or can be worn 
cuffed. Matching cap of the finest 
quality 100% Wool. Insist on 
Wigwam . . . anything else is a 
substitute. 


X WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 

In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd- 
Prov. of Quebec 


Shoemaker, who has turned this trick 
four times. Shoe, however, did not win 
the jockey triple until his fifth season. 
Cauthen has been riding for a grand to¬ 
tal of 18 months. 

FATHERS & SONS (CONT.) 

Speaking of fathers and sons in football, 
as we did several weeks ago, it would be 
hard to top the quartet that showed up 
for freshman practice at Dartmouth this 
fall. 

There was David Shula, a split end 
and safety, since elected a co-captain, son 
of Don, the Miami Dolphin coach; Jeff 
Kemp, a quarterback, son of Jack, the for¬ 
mer Buffalo Bill quarterback who is now 
a Congressman; Len Jardine Jr., a split 
end and halfback, son of the former coach 
at Brown; and Frank Ryan Jr., a quar¬ 
terback who quit after 10 days, son of 
the ex-Cleveland quarterback who is 
Yale’s athletic director. 

PUMPING BODY-BUILDING 

Ben Weider of Montreal, the founder and 
president of the International Federation 
of Body Builders, last week received 
word that the 1979 Asian Games will in¬ 
clude body-building as a demonstration 
sport. More significant for Weider, Mo¬ 
nique Berlioux, the executive director of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
wrote to congratulate him, a gesture that 
gives Weider new hope that body-build¬ 
ing will someday be an Olympic sport. 

Weider says that still another coun¬ 
try, Afghanistan, has joined the body¬ 
builders federation, upping the total to 
97. He bristles, however, at the Sovetski 
Sport articles attacking body-builders in 
the U.S.S.R. (Scorecard, Nov. 7). The 
criticism, says Weider, was instigated by 
a weight lifter and “was provoked, quite 
simply, by sheer jealousy. The two sports 
attract a similar type of people, and 
weight lifters are angry at the rapid 
growth and popularity of body-building 
in the Soviet Union, both in terms of 
numbers participating and crowds at¬ 
tending competition. There is no doubt 
that body-building has taken members 
away from weight lifting ... and the 
weight lifters don’t like it.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bert Jones, Baltimore Colts quarter¬ 
back, on his career after football: “I’d 
like to be an entrepreneur. They threw 
that word about in economics and I al¬ 
ways wondered what it meant.” end 
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M My insurance company? New England Life, of course.Why?” 


Looking for mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling as well? Welcome aboard. 

















Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 14, 1977 



This is a Uruguayan photo of the country's alltime champion. Cinzano, who came to the U.S. in June. 


N ow listen very carefully. This is the 
story of two racehorses from Uru¬ 
guay. one the best in that nation’s his¬ 
tory, the other a $600 castoff. It is the 
tale of a veterinarian who tends thor¬ 
oughbreds as illustrious as Secretariat, of 
an elegant blonde shopping for a saddle 
horse in Montevideo, of a jockey not 
famed for his virtue bringing home a 57- 
to-1 shot at Belmont Park, of workouts 
in the dark of night, of a dead horse in a 
town dump, of a $10,000 bet that went 
wrong and a $1,300 bet that went right. 
It is the case of a ringer at America’s 
most famous racecourse and a $150,000 
insurance fraud. 

Nothing like this has ever happened 
at any of New York's celebrated tracks— 
Aqueduct, Belmont Park and Saratoga— 
which draw five million people a year 
and $|.l billion in bets on America’s 
champions. Or has it? There have been 
shady cases “out of town" at tracks like 
Florida Downs and Hazel Park and at 
those nasty places up in New England 
that seem to court trouble. But the aris¬ 
tocratic Establishment of the sport never 
suspected the same sort of shenanigans 
could happen on its own turf. 

To set the scene: it is Sept. 23, 1977, 
the last race on a murky Friday after¬ 
noon at Belmont. Rain is falling as a field 
of J2 sweeps into the final turn. Leb6n. 
the long shot at 57 to I, is leading easily 
by two lengths, his neck arched with the 
pride of a chess knight. Through the 
stretch Lebon increases his lead and wins 
by four lengths without being menaced. 
When the lights flash on the infield tote 
board, they show a $2 win bet on Lebdn 
is worth $116, the biggest payoff in New 
York in months. 


As always when a long shot wins, bet¬ 
tors in the stands reexamine their Rac¬ 
ing Forms to see what they missed in 
the horse’s past performances. The Form 
shows Leb6n is from Uruguay, that he 
has not won in 10 months, that he fin¬ 
ished 11 th of 12 starters two weeks be¬ 
fore at Belmont in his first race in the 
U.S. A single mediocre workout is list¬ 
ed. His earnings for 1976 total $711. His 
races in Uruguay were sprints on the dirt. 
His Belmont upset has been accom¬ 
plished on grass over \V* miles. Without 


inside information, a bet on Lebon at Bel¬ 
mont would have been stupid. 

But at this moment Mark Gerard, a 43- 
year-old veterinarian, is stepping up to 
the $50 cashier’s window in the Belmont 
clubhouse. He is recognized as he puts 
down $1,300 worth of win tickets and 
$600 worth of show tickets on Leb6n. In 
the preceding half-hour Gerard had 
roamed back and forth from Window 226 
in the grandstand, where $50 tickets are 
sold. His conduct was noticed, but he 
was not recognized. Gerard bought a 
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Racing officials have been trying to 
answer that question and others—like 
where is the $150,000 corpse—since 
learning that a ringer ran at Belmont 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


handful of tickets on Lebon. went out to 
look at the odds board, then returned for 
more. Now that his selection. No. 2, has 
come home in front, Gerard gathers up 
$80,440 in cash. 

The Sept. 23 race—and its outcome— 
make more sense visualized another way. 
the way Belmont officials see it now. For¬ 
get Leb6n and substitute in his place a 
horse called Cinzano. He, too, was bred 
and raced in Uruguay, but his form is bril¬ 
liant. Cinzano ran eight times at Maro- 
nas, the Belmont Park of Montevideo, 
and won seven times. In his only defeat 
at that track he was bumped badly and in¬ 
jured, but still managed to finish second 
to Mogambo, one of the best runners in 
all of South America. 

On his past form Cinzano would have 
run away with that Sept. 23 race at Bel¬ 
mont. He would have been the favorite, 
not a 57-to-l shot. Because Cinzano is 
not Mr. Ed, the talking horse, it has tak¬ 
en more than a month to unravel the ring¬ 
er case, which is what New York stew¬ 
ards say it is. They say the animal racing 
on Sept. 23 was not Leb6n, that it could 
have been—in fact, almost certainly 
was—Cinzano. 

The tipoff that something was amiss 
came with a phone call on Oct. 14 from 
a Uruguayan newspaperman to Bud Hy¬ 
land, who serves as The Jockey Club 
steward in New York. Hyland was told 
Lebdn could not have won the race, that 
the winner probably was Cinzano. The 
reporter gave no explanation as to how 
he knew this. There were rumors in New 
York last week that a blonde who alleg¬ 
edly plunged $10,000 on “Lebdn” in his 
first U.S. start on Sept. 9, dropping the 
price on the horse from 55 to 1 to 7 to 1 


And this is the ringer who went to the post as "Lebdn" and won at 57 to 1 at Belmont on Sept. 23. 


at post time, was not told the horse would 
win his second start, and in her anger at 
being stiffed, alerted the Uruguayan 
newspaperman to the scam. 

In any case, El Pais , a newspaper in 
Montevideo, asked the Associated Press 
for the winner’s circle picture from the 
Sept. 23 race, and on the basis of that de¬ 
clared that Leb6n was actually Cinzano. 

By Oct. 25, the New York State Rac¬ 
ing and Wagering Board was sufficiently 
convinced of hanky-panky to suspend the 
licenses of Gerard, who had imported 


Cinzano and Leb6n, and 32-year-old 
Jack Morgan, who owned and trained the 
horse running as Lebdn on Sept. 23. 

How and when and why the horses 
were switched, if indeed they were, is 
still to be determined, though certain de¬ 
tails are known. On the evening of June 
3, 1977 Cinzano and Lebon were loaded 
on a turboprop plane in Carrasco, Uru¬ 
guay. The aircraft, which also carried six 
Argentinian horses, continued to Tocu- 
men Airport in Panama City to pick up 
another horse named Boots Colonero, 

continued 
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The real Lebdn, according to Uruguayan officials. 


BELMONT SWINDLE continued 

who was also consigned to Gerard. In 
the case of Leb6n and Cinzano, import 
papers show Dr. Gerard was acting as 
an agent in the purchase of the horses. 
Lebon was bought for $ 1,600 in Uruguay 
(after being sold at public auction short¬ 
ly before for $600). Gerard sold him to 
Jack Morgan, who had served as one of 
his veterinary assistants for several years, 
for just under $10,000. Similarly, the 
Uruguayan owner of Cinzano received 


Jack Morgan, trainer of the ringer, goes to court. 



$81,000 for his horse, and Gerard turned 
him over to Tenafly, N.J. millionaire Jo¬ 
seph Taub for $150,000. Normally, an 
agent charges 10% commission, but Ge¬ 
rard had marked up Morgan’s purchase 
600% and Taub’s 85%. 

No identifying photographs accompa¬ 
nied the three horses on the flight, which 
arrived at 3:20 p.m. June 4 at Kennedy 
Airport in New York. However, there 
were diagrams of their markings to help 
ascertain which animal was which. 
Leb6n was listed as a bay 5-year-old with 
a white star on his face and Cinzano a 
bay 4-year-old with a white star on his 
face and an easy-to-miss inch-long scar 
on his left shoulder. Cinzano’s star, as 
El Pais was to note, was longer, lower 
and more irregular in shape than Leb6n’s. 

The animals were met by Gerard. Eu¬ 
gene Hammer of Cardinal Air Services, 
which was handling the shipment, and a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture vet. 
Blood samples were taken to make sure 
the horses were not suffering from con¬ 
tagious diseases, and the horses were 
placed in a Lufthansa holding pen as they 
waited to be shipped to the USDA quar¬ 
antine station in Clifton, N.J. Once there, 
the horses were isolated from other ship¬ 
ments and placed in quarantine until 
their blood samples were passed by the 
USDA lab, a procedure that normally 
takes from 48 to 72 hours. 

There is often haste in unloading 
flights, and with nine horses aboard, this 
one was no different. Hammer says, “We 
move the animals quickly, and as the 
horses are led one by one down the ramp, 
vets say, O.K., this one’s Jack Jones, and 
start taking down markings. Then as an¬ 
other horse follows, they may realize the 
second horse is Jack Jones, not the first. 
With two bay horses with stars, it could 
be that the names on their head collar 
plates were what caught the USDA vet’s 
eye. That is a poor means of identifica¬ 
tion. En route, a groom may have to re¬ 
move head collars to calm the horses and 
when he puts them back on. he can place 
them on the wrong horses.” 

Leb6n and Cinzano were cleared by 
USDA chemists, and on June 11 were 
vanned to Gerard’s Muttontown, L.I. 
home. The next evening Cinzano is said 
to have suffered a fractured skull and bro¬ 
ken ankle at Gerard’s farm. Reportedly, 
Gerard learned of the accident while din¬ 
ing with friends, including horseman 
Frank Wright. Gerard left the dinner par¬ 
ty and asked Wright to bring one of the 


guests back to his home if he did not re¬ 
turn shortly. Wright did as he was asked 
and says that on arriving at Gerard’s 
home he learned that the animal had been 
destroyed. He saw the body of a bay in 
the stable area. 

At the time he was shipped to the U.S., 
Cinzano was insured for $150,000. The 
policy was written by the General Ad¬ 
justment Bureau of Jericho, N.Y. on a 
London firm, and it was to the GAB that 
Gerard would have had to report, while 
the animal was still alive, that Cinzano 
had massive injuries. 

When GAB representatives were que¬ 
ried about their handling of the Cinzano 
case last week, they were cautious. “We 
have an obligation to our customers not 
to discuss this matter," said Manager Pete 
Lombardo. “We’re not talking. We didn't 
do anything wrong.” 

Before insurance companies pay off on 
a claim, two veterinarians, one acting on 
behalf of the owner, the second for the in¬ 
surer, must 1) certify that the horse is ac¬ 
tually dead, 2) that the body resembles 
the insured horse and 3) that the cause 
of death is plausible—and this normally 
requires an autopsy. Did GAB have the 
signatures of two vets? “Right." said 
Lombardo. Could one vet call in anoth¬ 
er, one he wanted to verify a death? 
“They’re professional men,” said Lom¬ 
bardo. “They take the Hippocratic Oath, 
or something. We had no reason to be 
suspicious of Dr. Gerard. After all, he 
was the vet for Secretariat, wasn't he?” 

Gerard signed an insurance claim on 
behalf of Taub (who was paid off in Au¬ 
gust). The second vet, whose name is 






on the document, is a longtime Gerard 
friend. Dr. Hap Hemphill. Hemphill is 
not talking. 

In recent years Gerard has taken to 
wheeling and dealing in bloodstock, on 
the side, while increasing his veterinary 
practice. He has been importing thor¬ 
oughbreds from South America, and 
there are horsemen who believe he has 
raced some of these under other people’s 
names while retaining ownership. Many 
states forbid vets to own horses at tracks 
where they practice. 

"I know Doc Gerard.” says Jack Price, 
who owned and trained Carry Back. “I 
always got along with him fine. In read¬ 
ing about Lebon and Cinzano I get the 
feeling that he must be a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. But I haven’t been around him 
much in recent years. Certain things 
about this case make no sense whatso¬ 
ever. Why would a vet with such a prac¬ 
tice risk his career to pick up some money 
on a bet if he ran a ringer? Hell, a guy 
with his practice can make $250,000 a 
year just giving Butazolidin shots.” 

Gerard has drawn suspicion for a num- 
reasons. etegwu Wwdt who 
identified herself as Mrs. Gerard and who 
indeed resembled Alice Gerard (a tall, 
thin, stylish horsewoman of around 40) 
visited Uruguay and told Roberto Fom6, 
who owned Cinzano, that she was buy¬ 
ing Lebon to ride, not to race. The Uru¬ 
guayans were suspicious about her ship¬ 
ping a cheap animal like Leb6n such a 
long distance. It would seem a costly way 
to acquire a saddle horse. In the opinion 
of the South Americans. Leb6n was fin¬ 
ished as a racehorse, but his record (he 
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This unseemly grave is where the bay is buried. 


won the first three starts of his career) 
might have appeared good enough to an 
American unfamiliar with Uruguayan 
racing—a Jack Morgan. 

During September the Gerards ap¬ 
peared daily at Barn 59 at Belmont, 
where Lebon was stabled. A trainer 
whose horses are bedded down close by 
says, "I believed Gerard owned and was 
training the horse, though Morgan was 
the trainer of record. Since Saratoga I’ve 
been arriving at the track at 4:30 a.m.— 
the time most people come to work— 
and finding the Gerards already cooling 
out their horses. They were working them 
in the pitch black and were secretive.” 

Morgan's role in the affair is a mys¬ 
tery. He has admitted he won less than 
$2,000 on Leb6n in the Sept. 23 race, 
but said that he had never been suspi¬ 
cious that the animal Gerard sent to him 
was a ringer. Indeed. Morgan said he 
would take a lie-detector test. It could 
be that he was an innocent. But before 
“Lebdn’s" first start, Morgan allegedly 
approached a vet working for another 
trainer and asked if he would check the 
torat’s twavsth va s&e to coukL aswt- 
tain the animal’s age. The vet declined 
to inspect the horse, knowing Gerard was 
caring for him. One might have thought 
Morgan, who had experience as a vet’s as¬ 
sistant. could check out the teeth him¬ 
self. However, South American horses 
are born in the fall of the year, rather 
than in the spring—so Morgan might 
have been confused. Why he did not ask 
Gerard, who was on the scene daily, is an¬ 
other matter. Was he suspicious? 

Racetrackers, a notoriously distrustful 
lot, are asking questions about other mat¬ 
ters. For instance, was it significant that 
Larry Adams, a 41-year-old journeyman 
jockey who has a reputation for riding 
long shots and who not long ago was re¬ 
instated after a lengthy suspension relat¬ 
ed to drugs, rode “Leb6n”? 

Then there is the mystery blonde who 
is said to have bet the bundle on 
“Lebon’s” first Belmont start. Is she 
Christa Mancusa, a 5' 2", 40-year-old. 
blue-eyed German who for years has 
raced horses in New York and Florida? 
Two of the men whom Dr. Gerard hired 
to train animals for Mancusa never met 
the woman, though she sent them month¬ 
ly checks. 

Who performed the autopsy on the 
bay horse said to be Cinzano and why 
was he removed from the Muttontown 
premises by Anthony Minieri of Dix 



Dr. Mark Gerard, importer ol LebOn and Cinzano. 


HtUs, N.Y. awA—afvw Mvrvws tod pavA 
a $5 fee—thrown into the Huntington 
town dump? The dump register shows a 
7-year-old bay (not a 4-year-old, as Cin¬ 
zano was), with head injuries, being 
brought in. Dump officials say 60.000 
tons of garbage now rest on the head of 
the bay with the fractured skull. 

To try to make some sense of the swin¬ 
dle and find out if Cinzano is indeed the 
ringer. Joseph Mayer of the New York 
Stale Racing and Wagering Board, two 
New York vets, the registrar of The Jock¬ 
ey Club and a detective traveled to Uru¬ 
guay last weekend to take blood samples 
of the relatives of the horses involved and 
question the South American principals. 
But to make a case against Gerard, au¬ 
thorities will have to produce evidence 
that he or agents acting with his consent 
knowingly switched horses or that he 
made false statements in order to collect 
the insurance on Cinzano. 

Another necessity would seem to be 
to establish a foolproof method of reg¬ 
istering horses entering the U.S. As 
things now stand, one could import a 
mule as a thoroughbred and it might go 
unnoticed. Unfortunately. The Jockey 
Club believes honorable people do hon¬ 
orable things and that most people in rac¬ 
ing are honest. But the game has 
changed—as the Cinzano/Leb6n affair 
has demonstrated all too well. eno 
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THE INTEREST CENTERS 
ON THE CENTRAL 

After Cincinnati upset Cleveland, the NFL s toughest division had the tightest 
race, the Browns leading their three AFC rivals by a game by RON REID 


L ike fighters sitting in their corners, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati lie at the 
distal ends of Ohio, 244 miles apart as 
the crow flies but light years in charm, 
beauty, baseball and places to meet the 
opposite sex. Until last Sunday there was 
a great gap between Cleveland and Cin¬ 
cinnati in the AFC’s Central Division, 
too, but just when the Browns seemed 
ready to deck the Bengals for the count, 
Cincinnati rose up and stunned the 
crowd of 81,932 in Cleveland’s Municipal 
Stadium with a 10-7 victory in a penalty- 
filled bout. By upsetting the first-place 
Browns, the Bengals also turned the 
NFL’s toughest division into the NFL’s 
tightest division, with Cleveland at 5-3 
now holding only a one-game lead over 
Pittsburgh. Houston and, that’s right, 
Cincinnati. Stay tuned. 

Cincinnati came north with a 3-4 rec¬ 
ord and a look of desperation. One more 
loss, the Bengals knew, and they could 
count on spending the Christmas holi¬ 
day playoffs, not to mention Super Bowl 
Sunday, at home. So the Bengals imme¬ 
diately employed the one strategy that 
had always bailed them out. That is the 
passing of Quarterback Ken Anderson as 
programmed by the Bengal assistant 
coaches perched in the press box. 

Anderson, who had missed parts of 
Cincinnati’s three previous games be¬ 
cause of the aftereffects of knee and thigh 
injuries, has never been mentioned 
alongside Staubach or Tarkenton as a 
quarterback with flair, but he wasted no 
time trying to establish his ground game 
or feeling out the Cleveland defense. On 
Cincinnati’s first possession Anderson 
skillfully mixed the pass with the run and, 
aided by three offsides whistles against 
Cleveland End Joe (Turkey) Jones, 
moved the Bengals 74 yards to a touch¬ 
down in just five plays. On a first down 
Anderson hit Lenvil Elliott over the mid¬ 
dle for 19 yards, and on a second-and- 
six call at the Browns' 41 he pitched to 


Isaac Curtis, who had been a doubtful 
starter because of a knee injury, for 30 
yards down the sideline—and a first 
down at the Cleveland 11. 

Anderson then did another smart 
thing. He gave the ball to rookie Full¬ 
back Pete Johnson, the 6' 'A", 250-pound 
bull who scored 58 touchdowns in his 
four years at Ohio State. Johnson broke 
through or knocked down Jerry Sherk, 
Dick Ambrose and Tony Peters on his 
way to the end zone. 

Except for those occasions when Greg 
Pruitt gets loose from his jersey on a scin¬ 
tillating game-breaking run, Cleveland's 
offense is basically a nickel-and-dime at¬ 
tack, featuring the short-yardage passes 
of Quarterback Brian Sipe. Twice Sipe 
slowly moved the Browns inside the Cin¬ 
cinnati 25-yard line, but both times 
Cleveland came away empty, as first Cleo 
Miller fumbled the ball to the Bengals 
and then Don Cockroft missed a 40-yard 
field-goa) try. 

Undaunted. Sipe launched another in¬ 
terminable drive from midfield late in the 
second quarter. Reggie Rucker’s sensa¬ 
tional sideline catch kept the march alive, 
and four plays later Sipe passed four 
yards to Tight End Oscar Roan for the 
touchdown that tied the game 7-7. 

But that was it for the Cleveland of¬ 
fense, and, for that matter, that was it 
for the Cincinnati attack, too. Sipe was 
intercepted twice in the second half, and 
he had another potential scoring drive 
aborted by another Miller fumble. Nor 
were the Browns helped by the 73 yards 
they lost on 12 penalties. Sipe also was 
sacked twice and Pruitt once for minus 
30 yards in all. 

Meanwhile. Cincinnati's defense, an¬ 
chored by rookie Linemen Wilson Whit¬ 
ley and Eddie Edwards, kept the usually 
elusive Pruitt in tight check. Pruitt had 
rushed for more than 150 yards against 
New England and Kansas City, but the 
Bengals limited him to just 54 in 15 
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carries—and ripped off only one of his 
jerseys. 

Cincinnati scored what proved to be 
the winning points when Chris Bahr 
kicked a 47-yard field goal following a 
Cleveland fumble early in the third quar¬ 
ter. All season long the Browns' Cock¬ 
roft had been the best clutch field-goal 
kicker in the league, winning the Hous¬ 
ton game with a 30-yarder in the last 
three seconds and the New England game 
with a 35-yarder in overtime. But Cock¬ 
roft not only had his string of seven 
straight field goals end when he missed 
from the 40, he did not even get a chance 
to tie the game in the second half. 

The Bengals thus gained a small mea¬ 
sure of revenge for the 13-3 defeat that 
the Browns had handed them in the first 
game of the season. Before that Sunday. 
Cincinnati was rated as the best team in 
the division, better even than Pittsburgh, 
while Cleveland was considered an also- 
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Rookie Fullback Pete Johnson steamrollered through Cleveland defenders on his 11-yard touchdown stomp that gave Cincinnati a 7-0 lead in the first quarter. 


ran. But injuries have struck the Bengals 
hard, sidelining Anderson, Tight End 
Bob Trumpy, Safety Tommy Casanova 
and Running Backs Archie Griffin, Boo- 
bie Clark and Johnson, along with Cur¬ 
tis, the burner receiver. In fact, through 
the Bengals’ first seven games Coach Bill 
(Tiger) Johnson was forced to start a dif¬ 
ferent set of running backs each week. 
Worse still, Curtis has been off form even 
when healthy, catching only 15 passes in 
the Bengals’ first seven games. He caught 
five against the Browns but later rein¬ 
jured his knee and departed the locker 
room on crutches. 

“Our passing attack has been differ¬ 
ent,” said Anderson, who has thrown 
only two TD passes this season after con¬ 
necting on 19 last year. “We’ve wanted 
to concentrate on our rushing game in 
order to be more consistent. We didn’t 
want to have to go into a game knowing 
we’d have to throw the ball 30 times to 


win.” Against the Browns, Anderson 
threw only 19 passes, completing 14 for 
153 yards. 

While the Bengals have been dogged 
by bad luck, the Browns have had for¬ 
tune on their side. For instance, when 
Coach Forrest Gregg gave Sipe the quar¬ 
terback job and traded Mike Phipps to 
Chicago, he received a fourth-round 
draft choice that turned out to be Mick¬ 
ey Sims, a 6' 5", 282-pound defensive 
tackle from South Carolina State. Need¬ 
ing a replacement for Tackle All-Pro 
Jerry Sherk. who missed Cleveland’s first 
four games with a knee injury, Gregg 
tried Sims, and the rookie performed bet¬ 
ter than Gregg could have dreamed. 
Gregg also has received unexpected help 
from Running Back Cleo Miller, Tight 
End Gary Parris and rookie Comerback 
Oliver Davis, not to mention Punter Greg 
Coleman. No. 2 draft choice Tom Skla- 
dany of Ohio State was expected to han¬ 


dle Cleveland’s punting chores, but he 
never came to terms with the Browns. 
Coleman, a 1976 draft choice who was 
cut, has averaged 38.3 yards per punt and 
leads the NFL in kicking the ball out of 
bounds inside the 20-yard line. 

Gregg, the former Green Bay tackle, 
has been asked “one million times” if he 
is another Vince Lombardi. His answer: 
“There will never be another Vince Lom¬ 
bardi, and I don’t try to be him. I try to 
be myself because players can spot a pho¬ 
ny 10 miles off.” 

Says Pruitt, “Because of Forrest’s lead¬ 
ership. we are where we are. He never 
lets us relax even when we win. With For¬ 
rest, you’ve got to play a good football 
game, win or lose. One of his favorite say¬ 
ings is, ‘What have you done lately?’— 
not ‘What have you done?’ ” 

Unfortunately for Gregg, what the 
Browns did last Sunday was turn the 
AFC Central into a four-team battle, eno 
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AN AMBUSH ON 
THE COMEBACK TRAIL 

Billie Jean King had won three straight tournaments, but once again her nemesis 
was Chris Evert, who beat her to win the Colgate by WALTER BINGHAM 


C hris Evert says she’s going to cut 
back on her tennis-playing schedule 
next year, ease the pressure a bit. The 
rest of the women on the pro tour, es¬ 
pecially Billie Jean King, think that's a 
great idea. Take all the time you want, 
kid. Billie Jean, battling to come back, 
met Chris, eager to take off, in the finals 
of the Colgate Series Championship last 
week and finished a decisive second. The 
matches, held at the Mission Hills Coun¬ 
try Club near Palm Springs, included the 
top eight players in the world according 
to Colgate’s 24-tournament rating sys¬ 
tem. Evert needed some luck to reach 


the final, but once there she showed why 
the women hope she has a lovely—and 
extended—vacation. 

There was reason to believe King had 
a chance. She had been playing well. 
Evert just so-so. and the surface was ce¬ 
ment. not as much to King's liking as 
Wimbledon grass but far better than For¬ 
est Hills clay. At 1-2 in the first set. Evert 
serving. King won three straight points 
to lead love-40. Three chances to break 
serve. But hitting shots to the absolute 
back corners of the court. Evert climbed 
back and won the game, “i took a good 
look at her when I won that game,” said 


Evert got Si00.000 tor leading the way to Palm 
Springs and STS.000 for stopping King 6-2. 6-2 

Evert later. "She seemed affected by it." 

Destroyed would be more like it. Evert 
rattled off nine of the next 10 games on 
her way to winning 6-2. 6-2. Not once 
did King break service and at no time 
did she resemble the player who had 
raced through three opponents to reach 
the final. 

“It’s because Chris plays better against 
me than she does against anyone else.” 
King said later. 

“That's true," agreed Evert. "I still 
think of Billie Jean as the favorite. After 
all. when I first started playing her. I was 
just a 16-year-old kid and she was al¬ 
ready a legend." 

One month ago there seemed little 
chance that the legend would qualify 
for the tournament. She was No. 10 in 
the Colgate standings in early October, 
but successive wins in Phoenix, Brazil 
and Puerto Rico got her to Palm Springs 
in style. In fact, she wound up third on 
the list behind Evert and Betty Stove, a 
stroke of good fortune that put her into 
a round-robin bracket with Stove. Wen¬ 
dy Turnbull and Kerry Reid, a laugher 
compared to the other half—Evert. Vir¬ 
ginia Wade. Martina Navratilova and 
Dianne Fromholtz. 

King seemed delighted with her role 
as the aging veteran on the comeback 
trail. The evening before play began, 
when the women players received huge 
bonus checks from Colgate—Evert's was 
$100,000 for finishing first on the point 
list—King was ebullient. And after win¬ 
ning her first match, while Evert was los¬ 
ing hers, she was even more exhilarated. 

“But I’m playing on borrowed time." 
she said. "Young players look to the fu¬ 
ture. I’ve been there. I’ll quit when my 
knees tell me to." She did not say they 
would have to tear the uniform off her 
back. 

In November 1976 Billie Jean under¬ 
went knee surgery for the third lime, and 
since then she has been striving to re¬ 
gain her mobility. And possibly more. 
Her goal is another Wimbledon title, 
preferably in singles, which would give 
her a record 20. After surgery she spent 
two months in Montreal working out six 
hours a day—weight-lifting, running, hit¬ 
ting tennis balls by the thousand. With 
the Apples of World Team Tennis, she 
would rise early in New York and go to 
a gym to lift weights, often training side 
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by side with Spencer Haywood of the 
Knicks. 

But progress on the court came slow¬ 
ly, and Evert was often the reason. King 
reached the finals of the Family Circle 
Cup, but Evert wiped her out. At Wim¬ 
bledon she again ran into Evert, this time 
in the quarters, and again Evert beat her 
easily. Same thing at Forest Hills. Ap¬ 
proaching 34, with three scars on her 
knees, there was good reason to think Bil¬ 
lie Jean would never win again, at least 
nothing prestigious. But then came the 
three straight tour victories and the trip 
to Palm Springs. 

The four-day round-robin matches 
leading to the Evert-King final were held 
at night in temperatures so cold that those 
few fans who showed up carrying parkas 
and blankets looked more a part of a Har- 
vard-Yale football crowd. The lighting at 
Mission Hills was splendid for the play¬ 
ers, but the harsh glare of the freshly 
painted lines of the court dazzled the 
linesmen into a rash of frightful calls. 

One such call almost put Evert out of 
the tournament. It did cost her the first 
set in her opening match against From- 
holtz. The two reached 6-6 in games, 
then 4-4 in the nine-point tie break. Set 
point both ways. After a rally. Fromholtz 
hit the ball several inches beyond the 
baseline, giving the set to Evert. Or did 
it? All eyes were riveted on the lines¬ 
man, who tentatively turned palms down, 
signaling the ball in. There were whis¬ 
tles and shouts. Chris looked pained but 
said nothing. “I’ve always felt a cham¬ 
pion shouldn’t let things like that bother 
her,” she said later. 

So it was first set to Fromholtz and. 
not long after, the second set and match, 
too. She may have received a lifesaving 
call, but the left-handed Australian, one 
of only three players to beat Evert this 
year, played superbly. Evert looked 
wooden, moving awkwardly, especially 
when brought forward. She has been suf¬ 
fering from shin splints lately and had 
played only one tournament—winning in 
Atlanta—in the last seven weeks. 

After losing to Fromholtz, Chris de¬ 
nied that her legs were hurting, saying 
that she simply wasn’t tournament tough. 
In any case, she thought she was out of 
the event, not understanding the format. 

But because it was a round-robin. 
Evert still had a chance, although she had 
to beat Wade and Navratilova to sur¬ 
vive and then hope that they in turn 
would both beat Fromholtz. If Dianne 


A rigorous training regimen has enabled 
King to return from a knee operation. 



won either match, her 2-1 rec¬ 
ord would put her into the final 
instead of Chris, whom she had 
beaten. 

Evert had no trouble with 
Martina, moving much better 
than she had the night before, but 
her match with Wade was a death 
struggle. The two are not the best 
of friends, and Virginia’s victory 
over Chris at Wimbledon has 
fueled the rivalry. Wade came 
into the match 1-0, having beat¬ 
en Navratilova, so that defeating 
Evert would virtually assure her 
of reaching the final, Fromholtz 
having lost to Martina. 

Bad calls and, worse, perplex¬ 
ing decisions following bad calls, 
abounded in the Evert-Wade 
match. Down 1-2 in the first set 
and game point against her. Evert 
hit a crosscourt forehand close to 
the sideline. Wade returned it 
and both players hit two more 
shots before Wade hit long. But 
even as the umpire cried deuce, 

Wade turned on the linesman 
and complained that Evert’s 
crosscourt shot had been out. Re¬ 
markably, the linesman decided 
that perhaps he hadn’t seen it af¬ 
ter all and yielded to the linesman at the 
far end of the court who said the ball 
had been out. Game Wade. She led 3-1. 
Evert, showing genuine anger on the 
court for one of the few times in her life, 
dropped three straight games and the set. 

But that was it. She won the next two 
sets 6-4, 6-4 amid more suspicious calls 
that had Wade screaming to the desert 
sky. Her disappointment over losing 
turned to outrage when she learned that 
she now was eliminated from the final, 
and she entered the press tent quivering. 
“I can’t believe it,” she said, on the brink 
of tears. “The format was not properly 
explained. How can one loss put me out? 
Chris has one loss. What about compar¬ 
ative set scores. I could wind up with 
five winning sets to her four.” And then 
she bolted from the room. 

Evert entered. “I think I handled the 
close calls better than Virginia,” she said, 
an understatement. Someone asked her 
whom she wanted to win the next eve¬ 
ning, Wade or Fromholtz. Chris looked 
puzzled. She still didn’t understand the 
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format. When it was explained that she 
needed a Wade win to make the finals, 
she nodded and smiled. “Well, now I 
know who I’m rooting for.” 

If Chris did root, it was in absentia. 
She was in her suite at the Racquet Club 
when she was told Wade had beaten 
Fromholtz in straight sets. 

In the other half of the draw there 
were no such problems. King marching 
through the field with a minimum of trou¬ 
ble and a maximum of flair, doing stretch¬ 
ing exercises, berating herself, as always, 
on bad shots and giving linesmen a work¬ 
ing over. “You’re out to lunch,” she 
screamed at one, her voice booming 
throughout the arena. “I can’t believe 
you,” she yelled at another. And yet she 
played marvelously, beating Turnbull, 
Reid and Stove while losing only one set. 
That left only one more opponent be¬ 
tween her and the $75,000 first prize. 

Well, maybe next year. Tell Chris she’s 
looking tired. Billie Jean. Oughta take a 
little vacation. She’ll go for it. After all, 
nobody argues with a legend. end 
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F or a fight that produced no knock¬ 
downs and not one drop of blood— 
although buckets of it had been prom¬ 
ised—last Saturday night’s clash between 
heavyweights Jimmy Young and Ken 
Norton fell somewhere between being a 
classic and a curiosity. What saved the 
show at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas was 
15 rounds of unremitting action, with 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME, 
SPLIT THE REST 


For 15 furious rounds it could have gone either way, and often did, but the vote for 
Ken Norton over Jimmy Young was what counted in the end by PAT PUTNAM 
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Winging in occasional crisp right hands. Young 
was ever crafty if not always too compelling. 



each man alternately rising to or retreat¬ 
ing from the occasion. And then, when 
it was all over, came the puzzling split de¬ 
cision. Puzzling not because it was un¬ 
fair. but because for men who are paid 
to make a decision, two of the judges 
were hopelessly indecisive. 

One, Raymond Baldeyrou, a French¬ 
man. voted for Norton but gave him only 


six rounds. He called six even. Another 
judge, Jim Rondeau of Seattle, also had 
Norton on top. but gave him seven 
rounds. He called five even. The third 
judge (in Nevada the referee doesn’t get 
to vote) was Art Lurie of Las Vegas. He 
had the fight for Young, eight rounds to 
six, with but one even. Their combined 
arithmetic, or whatever mysterious form 
of mathematics they were using, gave 
Norton a clear edge with 19 out of a pos¬ 
sible 45 rounds while Young had only 
14. For what it was worth—which was 
absolutely nothing—Referee Carlos Pa¬ 
dilla said, “If 1 had had a vote, 1 would 
have voted for Young.” 

With that sort of climax to an encoun¬ 
ter that was supposed to decide who gets 
to fight Muhammad Ali for the title, it 
was not surprising that Jack Levin, one 
of Young’s managers, had a few bitter 
words. “With all the talk around here all 
week about Blinky Palermo.” he said, 
“I’m beginning to think that we would 
have won the fight if we were really con¬ 
nected to him.” 

The rumor had, indeed, spread around 
Las Vegas and other fighi circles that Pa¬ 
lermo, one of the underworld’s bosses of 
boxing before his 12-year sabbatical in 
the Lewisburg, Pa. penitentiary, had 
moved in as the force behind Young and 
was responsible for his sudden rise to 
fame and fortune. All last week. Young 


and his managers. Levin. Ray Kelly and 
Bob Brown, had vigorously denied any 
connection to the onetime Philadelphia 
numbers racketeer. 

Young certainly didn’t have the win¬ 
ning number in Vegas. Under Saturday’s 
10-point-must system, a fighter who gets 
10 points in a round wins it —unless 
the judge awards his opponent 10, too, 
which was so often the case at Caesars 
Palace. While rounds scored even are 
not a rarity, they seldom come in such 
clusters and usually are scored that way 
because both fighters are doing a whole 
lot of nothing. This wasn’t the case on 
Saturday. 

The sustained assault from Norton 
over the distance was hardly a surprise, 
although there were those who had 
guessed that he might try to offset 
Young’s cute tactics with a more delib¬ 
erate attack. But, big and powerful, Nor¬ 
ton has always performed best against 
an opponent he knows can’t hurt him, 
and in this case Young was made to or¬ 
der. When Young punches the heavy bag 
it has been known not to move. 

Unlike Norton, Young is known for 
winning by surviving; by piling up points 
while in full retreat. He fights to con¬ 
fuse, not to destroy, leaving opponents 
awake while putting audiences to sleep. 
But not this time, he had promised. 

“When the bell sounds for the first 
continued 


Following his plan, Norton mixed body blows with selected head shots, a few of which rocked Young. 






A bit less than impartial. AH rooted for Young 


NORTON VS. YOUNO continued 

round you are going to see the Norton 
everyone expects." Young said. "But 
then I’m going to whack him up along¬ 
side the head. The minute he gets popped 
you’ll see a change in him. The whole 
thing boils down to hitting him along¬ 
side the head; hitting him everywhere 
but on the soles of his feet. Then after 
I whack him—and keep on whacking 
him—you’re going to see Norton for 
what he is: a bully who quits when some¬ 
one fights back.” 

All week Young leveled the insults 
against his unruffled rival. “He’s Mr. Hol¬ 
lywood with toilet paper skin. I’m going 
to cut that movie star. Every time I hit 
him I’m going to twist my gloves. Look 
at all that jewelry he wears. Who does 
he think he is, Sammy Davis Jr.? I’d like 
to get him in a back alley in Philly. He 
can’t fight; he's nothing but an experi¬ 
enced amateur.” 

Norton heard it all, and mostly he 
coolly ignored it. Except the crack about 
his being an experienced amateur. That 
one stung. It also stung when Eddie 


Futch. Norton’s former trainer, picked 
Young to win. 

“Futch and that crack about being an 
amateur really got Norton motivated in 
camp.’’ said hotel owner Bob Biron, Nor¬ 
ton's manager. “The only time I’ve ever 
seen him work harder in camp was for 
an Ali fight. And for Bobick. Futch also 
said Bobick would win. Anything Futch 
says bothers Ken; they used to be very 
close. If I could pay Futch $100,000 to 
pick against Ken every fight it would be 
a sound investment." 

Driving himself hard, three weeks be¬ 
fore the fight Norton was down to 216 
pounds, only half a pound more than he 
weighed for the fight. Trainer Bill Slay¬ 
ton ordered Norton to resume eating 
steak for breakfast. The two also studied 
films of Young’s victorious fights with 
Ron Lyle and George Foreman. They 
catalogued weaknesses, although admit¬ 
tedly there were few to find, and designed 
a fight plan. 

“Young gets away from right hands 
by moving his head to the right while 
stepping to the right.” Slayton was say¬ 
ing two days before the fight. “And he 
likes to tie you up. Then, when you re¬ 
lax, he punches inside. Kenny has to step 
back and punch when Young tries to tie 
him up. Young doesn’t make many mis¬ 
takes because he doesn’t take many 
chances. That’s a typical counterpunch¬ 
er. They wait and they wait, and they 
wait for the other guy to make a mis¬ 
take. Then they pour in. It makes for a 
dull fight.” 

Since taking over for Futch in 1974. 
Slayton has worked on tightening Nor¬ 
ton’s punches, introducing and then im¬ 
proving a jab and getting his man to 
punch in combinations. For Young, he 
had Norton working on countering the 
counterpunch. 

“Kenny is not a smart boxer, but he is 
a lot better than he was," Slayton said. 
“Once in a while he gets angry and starts 
firing those wide outside shots and he 
gets clobbered. He came out of the Bo¬ 
bick win thinking he was a devastating 
puncher. I told him that if he started 
throwing those big Bobick bloopers 
against Young, he’d get hit twice before 
he knew it. If he fights Young like he 
fought Bobick, oh. Lord.” 

While Young beat the pre-fight drums, 
Norton maintained a low profile, and, ex¬ 
cept for periods of training, was seldom 
seen around Caesars Palace. Although he 
stayed at the hotel, he ate all of his meals 


at a secret apartment. The food was 
cooked by Joe Dee, a chef from Biron’s 
La Jolla Hotel in San Diego. “We've 
heard the Palermo rumors." said Biron. 
"Things have been known to happen to 
fighters. We don’t want anything to hap¬ 
pen to Kenny.” 

“I keep hearing about the late great 
Blinky,” said Young. "What’s a Blinky?” 

"To hell with Blinky Palermo,” said 
Ray Kelly, another of Young’s managers. 
“ I'm the bad guy around here. I'm tired 
of hearing all this talk about Palermo. 
We're here to make a fight, and Blinky 
Palermo has nothing to do with it. Let’s 
put it to bed.” 

With the Palermo rumor laid to rest, 
at least for the moment, the fight began 
with Norton coming out like he was try¬ 
ing to put Young to bed. From the onset 
he all but ignored Young's head, an elu¬ 
sive target at best, and concentrated on 
sledging heavy blows to the body. Ap¬ 
parently shelving his own plans for the 
moment. Young fought as he had fought 
and beaten Lyle and Foreman; clinching, 
countering, retreating. Occasionally he 
would pause and slam home a right-hand 
lead, which seemed to baffle Norton, and 
then move on. 

Norton came on in a crouch, bobbing 
and weaving, never still. His hands, usu¬ 
ally held in tight in the old Archie Moore 
crossover defense, were slightly more ex¬ 
tended and almost moving. The hands 
added an extra movement to throw off 
Young's rhythm, and mostly it worked 
well. 

Through the early rounds Norton 
pressed his savage body attack, with 
Young trying to slow him down with jabs. 
In the third Norton pounded two punch¬ 
es to the body and then caught Young 
on the chin with a short, savage hook. 
Young staggered back, shaking his head. 
Later he said it was the only punch that 
had really hurt him. The attacks ebbed 
and flowed: seldom were both fighters 
at rest. 

Meanwhile, none of the judges was 
seeing the same fight. Take the third and 
fourth rounds: Lurie gave them both to 
Young; Rondeau gave them both to Nor¬ 
ton; Baldeyrou saw them both as even. 

Through the first nine rounds Norton 
kept boring in and scoring to the body: 
Young kept surviving, but also scoring 
with jabs, right-hand leads and occasion¬ 
al flurries. Then Young switched his at¬ 
tack and became more aggressive. He 
opened up with heavier guns. Well, heavy 
continued 
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Ever been ... car-napped, 
my dear? 

Car-napped? 


This is the new 
Dodge Magnum XE. 


Magnum is... special. 


How intriguing. 


My dear... you ve been 
car-napped. 


Do you think I could 
slip inside? 




AN EXCITING NEWCAR-NAPPER FROM DODGE* 


You’re looking at a magic means of 
transportation. The brand-new Dodge 
Magnum XE. 

As much a statement of philos¬ 
ophy as it is a fine motor car, it is 
crafted in the belief that there is still 
room for luxury and impeccable road 
manners to live side by side. 

Consider Magnum’s cockpit. Thin- 
backed, low-profile bucket seats. 

Rich carpeting. Soft tailored vinyl. A 
most elegant and comfortable driving 
environment. 

Yet there’s another side to Magnum. 


Sophisticated instrumentation. The 
optional tachometer The presence of 
antisway bars, front and rear Hefty 
FR78X15 radials.* A strong V8 with 
Chrysler’s Electronic Lean Burn 
System.! Such things provide Magnum 
XE with considerable assurance 
underway. 

Then there is all the electronic 
wizardry. Like headlights with clear, 
retractable shields. An optional 
electronic digital clock with no moving 
parts. An optional 40-channel CB 
transceiver integrated into an AM/FM 


stereo radio (even the antenna is 
automatically power-operated). 

The new Magnum XE. A remarkable 
automobile that beautifully combines 
the attributes of a touring car with 
those of a luxury car A car that is 
adventurous without being extravagant. 

It is a car that must be driven to be 
appreciated. And you can do that at 
your Dodge Dealer’s. q 


•White sidewall tires shown are 
extra cost. 

tNot available in high altitude 
areas. 








THS THANKSGIVING 
SERVE TURKEY KFORE 


Si 1 ®® 25 




Before your Thanksgiving feast, 

enjoy a toast of “Turkey. You' II 
find America’s greatest native 
whiskey, 101-Proof Wild Turkey 
all dressed up for the holidays 
in a colorful gift carton. 






For collectors of Americana (and connoisseurs ot 
Wild Turkey), America's greatest native bird is 
commemorated in this limited edition ceramic 
decanter containing 101-Proof Wild Turkey (No.7 
in a Series). It’s ideal for Thanksgivingand 
beautifully boxed for gift presentation. 



Another before-dinner treat is86.8-Proof WildTurkey, for 
those who prefer a lower-proof Bourbon. It's also packaged 
ready forgiving—with the famous “Wild Turkey in the Snow" 
scene on the hoiiday carton. 



Now you can serve Turkey after dinner too! Savor the taste of Wild Turkey 
Liqueur—the "Sippin’ Sweet Cream" of liqueurs. Of the five great liqueurs 
in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur is made in America. Elegantly 
gift packaged. 80 Proof. 









our decision 
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PAIIMAU 

EXTRA Mn M 




PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The low tar with the 
taste that could only 
come from Pall Mall. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too Iona.Tastes iust riaf 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


Pall Mall 100 s.19 mg. "far", 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 77 

Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. ‘'tar’'. 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 77 

Pall Mall Extra Mild ... 7 mg. "tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 












NORTON VS. YOUNO continued 

guns for him. He was in command from 
then through the 14th round, and it was 
at that point that Ali, who was in the 
front row, leaped to his feet to scream, 
“I don't want to fight Norton again. Beat 
him. Young! Beat him!” 

In the corner Slayton told Norton that 
he needed to win the 15th round. Across 
the way Young’s people figured they had 
the fight locked up. Angelo Dundee, Alt’s 
trainer, had sent word that he thought 
Young was out in front. “I always did go 
for a boxer,” Dundee said later. 

Storming out, Norton picked up his at¬ 
tack to the body. Young went to work 
on the head. With so much at stake, nei¬ 
ther dared to pause. For the full three 
minutes they banged each other about 
the ring. Then it was over. Norton had 
won the last round. And then that cu¬ 
rious decision was announced. 

Afterward, Jose Sulaiman, the pres¬ 
ident of the World Boxing Council, an¬ 
nounced that Ali had 60 days to sign to 
fight Norton and six months in which to 
fight him or to be stripped of his title. Pro¬ 
moter Don King said he would offer the 
champion $8 million to defend against 
Norton. Biron said King could have a 30- 
day option on Norton’s boxing services. 
Then everybody sat back to await Ali’s 
pleasure. 

Typically, Ali was having none of it. 
For one thing, he had already announced 
a Feb. 15 title fight against the survivor 
of next week's Leon Spinks-Alfio Ri- 
ghetti bout. For another, why should 
he obey the WBC? “I’m not going to 
sign, and we’ll see what they’re going 
to do to me,” Ali told ABC-TV in a ring¬ 
side interview. After all, he had just 
fought Earnie Shavers, Ali said, and 
“they going to tell me I don’t have the 
right to rest?” Off in his dressing room, 
Jimmy Young maintained that he had 
won and should be meeting Ali. He did 
admit, however, that Norton was a much 
better fighter than he had believed. Also, 
he said that the reason he had failed to 
produce the promised blood was that 
Norton had skin like rawhide. 

As for Norton, he said that Young was 
a fine and tough opponent. Just as soon 
as he had taken the title away from Ali, 
Norton said, he would be glad to give 
Young another shot. 

Then everybody went home. As the 
arena emptied, a Los Angeles fight fig¬ 
ure named Vein Head was heard to say, 
“Y’know, Blinky doesn’t have the old 
clout like he used to.” end 


FASTCLASS 
SAVES YOU TIME. 

THRIFTY SAVES 
YOU MONEY. 


Thrifty's got a way to cut the time and effort as well as the cost, 
of renting cars and getting where you're going. 

It's your Thrifty Fastclass Number, which lets you computer- 
reserve new Chevrolets and other fine cars in advance, at 350 
destinations in the U.S., Canada and Great Britain. 

Your rental agreement's filled out and ready before you arrive, 
because your car preference and other pertinent facts are kept in a 
memory bank. Just call our toll free number, tell us where you're 
going, when and for how long. 

When you land, just phone our local number (in the Yellow Pages 
under Automobile Rental) and we’ll whisk you to our nearby Thrifty 
Center. 

Then flash your driver's license, sign your name—while we load 
your bags in the car—and go about your business. 

And even with all this, Thrifty still saves you money, since our Car 
Rental Centers are off-airport. 

Which means we don't pay big on-airport costs, and neither 
do you. 

Thrifty savings and Fastclass computer-quick 
service. That's a winning combination in any 
business traveler's book. 

For future reservations, call your 
travel agent or phone toll free: 

800 - 331-4200 

From Oklahoma call collect. 

918-664-8844. From Canada or 
for local service, phone the 
Thrifty Center in your city. 

To get your Thrifty 
Fastclass Number, 
pick up an application at 
any Thrifty Car Rental 
Center or send the 
coupon. 

r ' 

Thrifty Rent A Car 

2424 N. Sheridan Road, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74151 

Tell me how to get o Thrifty Fast class Number. 



THE OFF-AIRPORT 
CAR RENTAL CENTERS. 
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A 

QUARTZ 



YOU CAN 

VTRUSTI 


You've probably 
heard of quartz 
watches. They're the 
newest way to keep 
time-with a quartz crystal that splits every second 
into thousands of parts, for incredible accuracy. 

In the last tew years, some pretty good quartz 
watches have come out. 

But if you've been waiting, congratulations. 

Because now there's the Bulova Accutron* 
Quartz. The first watch that gives you the best of 
quartz technology- plus the Bulova Accutron name. 

The bugs are out. Bulova has engineered this 
new watch to be virtually maintenance-free. With 
details like special composition bearings. Shock re¬ 
sistance. And the Bulova Dura-Crystal* scratch 
resistant and distortion-free. 

Most models are water-resistant, and even our 
slim dress models have a unique case design to pre¬ 
vent water condensation under the crystal 


In other words, 
the Bulova Accutron 
Quartz is designed 
to take whatever 
you dish out. It even resists magneticfields. 

Unsurpassed Accuracy. Bulova Accutron 
Quartz is factory programmed to give you accuracy 
within one minute a year. 

And then there’s our exclusive Accuset — 
only Bulova has it. It's a built-in miniature compu¬ 
ter, available on most models, that actually lets you 
synchronize your Bulova Accutron Quartz to the 
split second, just by pressing a button. 

A watch this great should look great. Bulova 
Accutron Quartz is brand new, but we already know 
we've got a classic on our hands. So our designers 
gave it classic good looks. 

After all, this great watch is going to be around for 
a long, long time. Left to right: 92825- $165,92807 
-S/75, 92809— $190. 
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WEAR YOU DOWN I 


For the “Little Eight,” life in the Big Ten means living in the shadow cast by 
two giants, but Indiana’s Lee Corso is a ray of hope by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



Corso's teams have yet to beat a Michigan squad 
coached by Schembechler or Ohio State under 
Hayes, but he says that's Just a matter o / timing. 


I n the first minute of the second quar¬ 
ter in its game with Ohio State last year, 
Indiana scored a touchdown and kicked 
the extra point. Lee Corso, the Indiana 
coach, immediately called time and hud¬ 
dled his players on the sideline, where 
he had a photographer take a picture of 
the happy group at an angle which al¬ 
lowed the scoreboard to fill the back¬ 
ground: INDIANA 7, OHIO STATE 6. Asked 
why he did this, Corso said, “It’s the first 
time in 25 years Indiana has led Ohio 
State in a game. I looked it up. Can you 
believe it? Twenty-five years! The goal 


of a lifetime!” Ohio State went on to win 
the game 47-7. 

Moving right along with Lee Corso, you 
may remember that the last time we 
looked in (SI, Nov. 9, 1970), he was 
coaching at Louisville and making a 
name for himself by I) coaching good 
and 2) having fun. a contradiction in 
terms by most accepted coaching tenets. 
At Louisville, Corso rode an elephant to 
attract attention to his program. The el¬ 
ephant was so big that Corso had to hun¬ 
ker down going under viaducts. He got 


plenty of attention and scars on his hands 
and the insides of his knees from hold¬ 
ing on for dear life. In another episode, 
Corso got attention for coming onto the 
field waving a towel to signify Louisville's 
surrender in a game at Memphis State, 
but the rival coach. Spook Murphy, was 
running up the score and ignored it. An 
official said that if Corso didn’t stop wav¬ 
ing the towel he was going to draw a pen¬ 
alty.. "Sir,” said Corso, “the score is 
63-19. How is 15 yards going to hurt 
us?” 

At Louisville, Corso’s motto was, 
“Nothing was ever achieved without en¬ 
thusiasm,” a poach from Emerson. Corso 
infused his teams with enthusiasm. He 
had enthusiastic players at continued 
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THE LITTLE EIGHT continued 


every position and of every description. 
He had a 5' 5" halfback, Howard Ste¬ 
vens, who led the nation in rushing. He 
had a bearded, beaded, barefoot Jewish 
hippie walk-on kicker. His 5' 8" lineback¬ 
er, Tom Jackson, made the Playboy All- 
America team. “Everybody laughed,” 
said Corso, “because Jackson was ‘too 
short.’ I said, ‘I don’t care how short he 
is if he makes the tackles.’ What are they 
gonna say? ‘Jackson got the guy down, 
but he’s too short’?” 

Corso left no gimmick unturned. He 
held Italian nights at the training table, 
with spaghetti, garlic bread and spumo- 
ni on a checkered tablecloth. His pre¬ 
game warmups were so flashy that Geor¬ 
gia Tech asked for the routine. “Don’t 
you want any of my plays?” Corso said. 
For a Thanksgiving Day finale at Tulsa, 
Corso had his team captains escort a live 
(and hysterical) turkey onto the field. 
Corso offered Tulsa a deal: win the toss 
and take your choice, the ball or the tur¬ 
key. Tulsa made believe Corso didn’t say 
it and, when it won the toss, elected to 
take the ball. “Shortsighted,” sniffed Cor¬ 
so. Tulsa lost the turkey and the game. 

In the end, Corso left everybody laugh¬ 
ing, especially the Louisville fans. In his 
four years they never had a losing team. 
He had whisked the program from the 
jaws of imminent cancellation to the 


Corso's Hoosiers are loose and not losing as much. 


blueprints for a new stadium. Under Cor¬ 
so, Louisville quadrupled its average at¬ 
tendance and in 1972 was ranked (16th) 
for the first time with a 9-1 record. 

We now join Corso at Indiana, which 
is in the Little Eight Conference, a sub¬ 
division of the Big Ten. The other sub¬ 
division, the Big Two. is not a fun-lov¬ 
ing group. It is made up of grim coaches 
who have high blood pressure and draw 
attention by rending yard markers and 
pummeling journalists. The Big Two is 
currently into the intraleague portion of 
its competition. From now almost until 
December, Ohio State and Michigan are 
required (allowed) to beat up on Indi¬ 
ana, Iowa. Northwestern, Illinois and the 
other four teams that comprise the Little 
Eight, an unofficial designation roundly 
despised by that body. There are occa¬ 
sional uprisings—three weeks ago Min¬ 
nesota upset Michigan—but in the pub¬ 
lic’s mind the Little Eight is only there 
to provide the Big Two with stepping- 
stones to the Rose Bowl. Coaches in the 
Little Eight hear two sets of footsteps. 
Woody Hayes' and Bo Schembechler’s. 

Corso came to Indiana in J973 with 
his eyes open. “1 got this job,” he said, 
"because it was impossible to do.” If the 
other seven found the sunlight sparse and 
growth difficult in the shadow of Mich¬ 
igan and Ohio State in the past nine 
years, when the imbalance grew to crit¬ 
ical (not to say embarrassing) dispropor¬ 
tions. Indiana could boast that it always 
had problems coping. In 75 years in the 
league, the Hoosiers had averaged less 
than two victories a season. “I can match 
that,” said Corso. 

Though he had only seen a Big Ten 
team play two times in his life, when he 
was an assistant at Navy and the Mid¬ 
shipmen twice lost to Michigan, Corso 
said it was an opportunity he had 
“dreamed of. The most prestigious con¬ 
ference! The biggest crowds! The great¬ 
est tradition!” Corso talks in exclamation 
points and sometimes in sound effects. 
He said he had “read all the books. Field¬ 
ing Yost! Sixty points a game, and al¬ 
lowing zero. Phweeet! Amos Alonzo 
Stagg! What a man. Bernie Bierman! 
Fritz Crisler! Forest Evashevski! The 
greatest coaches of all time! Ray Eliot! 
Woody Hayes! Bo Schembechler!” 

Awe and respect notwithstanding, 
Corso came in winging. For Indiana’s 
first game he promised "the greatest pre- 
game warmup ever.” He said he couldn’t 
guarantee what would happen once the 



game started. The game was scheduled 
for 1:30 in Bloomington. At 12:45 the 
largest crowd (51,000-plus) in four years 
was in the stands watching Illinois warm 
up. Indiana was not on the field. 

Corso recollects the occasion, his 
voice thickening with pleasure. “Now it’s 
one o’clock. Illinois is still warming up 
and looking around. Indiana is nowhere 
in sight. What’s going on? The fans are 
mumbling. Mmmmmmm. At 1:15 the of¬ 
ficials are on the field. Indiana isn’t. Is In¬ 
diana going to forfeit? Is that the big sur¬ 
prise? At 1:29 a big double-decker bus, 
one of those red babies from London. 
England, comes roaring down the hill to¬ 
ward the north end zone, honking and 
raising hell. It rolls right onto the field 
and squeals to a halt. Eeeeek. Out piles 
the Indiana team. 

“The fans go nuts. What an impact! 
One of the greatest things I ever did. Il¬ 
linois is stupefied. We stop ’em after the 
kickoff, get the ball and, phweeeet , drive 
to a touchdown. Nothing to it. Seven- 
zip. Then reality sets in. We lose, 28-14.” 

The Big Ten’s still reeling under the 
force of Corso’s personality. Four years 
since he introduced himself, it still does 
not know what to make of him. Scarcely 
a day goes by that it does not wake to 
his thunder. 

Corso says things. On the sweet mys¬ 
teries of coaching: “The bigger, strong¬ 
er, faster and meaner my players are, the 
better I coach.” 

On coaches who cheat: “Fire ’em. 
Don’t just slap their wrists, cut off their 
hands! We demean the profession when 
we cheat. Coaching’s not a job, it’s a 
privilege.” 

On the sinister influence of gambling: 
“The amount of hate mail I get is di¬ 
rectly proportionate to the times we beat 
the point spread. We beat the spread our 
last four games last year. I was a hero. I 
got letters: ‘Helluva program you got go¬ 
ing. Keep it up.' In those four games we 
had three losses and a tie.” 

Corso does things. He hired a woman 
coach in 1974. “An alltime first,” he 
crowed. The whole idea, he said, “was 
my wife Betsy’s. I said, ‘O.K., but she 
has to be good-looking.’ Betsy said I was 
a male chauvinist pig.” When the NCAA 
cut the coaching limits to eight assistants, 
Corso redesignated the woman’s job as 
‘counselor.’ 

For one game, Corso allowed his play¬ 
ers to hand-paint their shoes in combi¬ 
nations of red and white (polka dots, di- 
continued 
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amonds, etc.) “to stress building our 
program from the ground up.” In the 
week before a game with West Virginia, 
his players found their lockers had been 
equipped with flyswatters. “We were get¬ 
ting ready for Danny (Lightning) Buggs. 
How do you stop a bug? With a fly¬ 
swatter!” Corso chirped. “We stopped 
him, too. He was hurt and didn’t play.” 

In lieu of Italian Night, Corso in¬ 
augurated an annual Wimpy Contest 
for hamburger eaters. The contest drew 
an S.R.O. crowd to the Student Union 
this year and included some coed en¬ 
tries. “One player ran his finger down 
his throat to stay in the competition,” 
said Master of Ceremonies Corso. 
“G/oop. Gaaaaaaagh. It was awful. The 
winner (Linebacker-Defensive Tackle 
Tom Fisher] wore a full-length shark 
suit. He called himself ‘Jaws.’ He put 
away 21 hamburgers.” 

In the Indiana athletic offices, Corso 
encountered Bobby Knight, the abrasive 
Indiana basketball coach. Basketball is 
supposed to be bigger than football at In¬ 
diana, and Knight has a reputation as 
the fastest tongue in the Midwest. “When 
they get to the bottom of Watergate," 
Knight quipped, “they’ll probably find a 
football coach.” Corso gleefully returned 
the fire. “We’re gonna have our own bowl 
game in Oolitic, Indiana, which has a 
large Italian population. We’ll call it The 
Italian-American Bowl, and we’ll bring 
in a team we can beat, the way basket¬ 
ball coaches do when they bring in three 
teams they can beat and call it a Clas¬ 
sic.” When Knight got a new desk, Corso 
measured it with a tape and ordered a 
bigger one. He stood a ruler up in his 
new rug to make sure he had the thicker 
pile. “Bobby Knight," he said, “is an as¬ 
set to the football program." 

Except for uniform colors, Corso’s In¬ 
diana teams are reminiscent of his Lou¬ 
isville teams. Which is to say, he has not 
lost his appreciation for the little things 
in life. “Some athletes,” he says, “aren’t 
small, they’re just short.” Just last sea¬ 
son his 5' 7" running back, Mike Hark- 
rader, was the first freshman in Big Ten 
history to rush for 1,000 yards. Corso said 
it was a matter of finding the right man 
to fit the holes Indiana’s line made. Asked 
how he had the guts to start a 5' 9" de¬ 
fensive back (Dale Keneipp), he said, 
“We’re not looking for rebounders." 
(Corso himself did some enthusiastic 
quarterbacking as a 5' 9" 150-pounder at 
Florida State in the ’50s.) 


Nor did he neglect the ranks of the vol¬ 
unteer Jewish kickers. His current place- 
kicking star, David Freud, is an Israeli 
Army veteran from Jerusalem. Freud is 
a 26 year old, with a five-o’clock shad¬ 
ow. He is also 5' 6" and a free spirit who 
admonishes Corso for yelling at him. 
“You must show me the respect due an 
older person,” Freud says. 

“Do you want me to whisper?” Corso 
asks. 

“That would be nice,” says Freud. 

Freud spends a lot of time in Ann Ar¬ 
bor, Mich., his wife’s hometown, and 
likes to drop in on Bo Schembechler. He 
says he tells Bo that “Coach Corso is 
proof you do not have to be a bastard to 
be a football coach.” 


1—1 he question for the moment, how¬ 
ever, is not what you have to be but what 
you have to do to beat Bo. Or to beat 
Woody. When reality sets in in the Big 
Ten these days, it sets in hard. In four 
years at Indiana, Corso has not had a win¬ 
ning season, and in 1976 he was still a 
game away from .500, at 5-6. In this, his 
fifth year, he is currently 4-4-1 and 
3-2-1 in the conference, with Ohio State 
still to play. (Corso has Michigan where 
he wants it this year—off the schedule.) 
In four years against the Big Two, Cor¬ 
so’s Indiana teams are 0 and 8, which is 
not unique in the Little Eight. Just about 
everybody else in the sub-conference has 
a similar record for this period. 

Much has been made of this dilemma, 
the figures being hard to ignore. Since 
1968 only Michigan and Ohio State have 
won conference championships. During 
that period the two have played 138 
league games and lost only 15—and six 
of those were to each other. Depression, 
d&ja vu and a group facsimile of the re¬ 
jected-child syndrome are not uncom¬ 
mon when a Little Eight team plays a 
Big Two team. Neither are scores of 45 
and 55 to nothing. Desperate solutions 
have been proposed. Alex Agase, who 
coached at Northwestern and Purdue for 
nine years, says, “The way things are go¬ 
ing, the only way anybody is ever going 
to beat Ohio State and Michigan is to 
cheat.” Alex apparently didn’t. 

Athletic directors search their souls 
and wring their hands when asked to 
explain the disparity, but would just as 
soon not talk about it. Illinois’ Cecil Cole¬ 
man says he is “sick of talking about 
it.” Michigan’s Don Canham says he 


doesn't know why the lopsided con¬ 
ditions persist and doesn’t know any¬ 
body who can tell you. (Maybe Can- 
ham wouldn't tell you if he knew.) Ara 
Parseghian, who coached at Northwest¬ 
ern before giving Notre Dame his best 
years, contends that the problem “de¬ 
fies a logical explanation.” 

This is not to say that “explanations" 
are not available, only that it is difficult 
to separate them from the Swiss cheese 
of which they mostly consist. Here is a 
smorgasbord of reasons why the situ¬ 
ation exists, and also some possible 
solutions: 

1) THE WE’RE NOT THE ONLY ONES. YAH-YAH 

argument. This was recently expanded 
on by Big Ten Commissioner Wayne 
Duke in a seven-page pamphlet. Duke 
contends that Alabama dominates the 
Southeastern Conference (having won 10 
of the last 16 titles), Oklahoma and Ne¬ 
braska the Big Eight. USC and UCLA the 
Pacific Eight, and Texas and Arkansas 
the Southwest, and why doesn’t some¬ 
body pick on them? The flaw in the argu¬ 
ment is that although those teams do in¬ 
deed hold sway, during the period of 
1968-76 their leagues also produced 
teams from Mississippi, LSU, Georgia, 
Auburn. Florida, Tennessee. Missouri, 
Colorado. Kansas. Iowa State. Stanford. 
Houston, Texas A&M and Baylor which 
either ranked in the Top Ten or went to a 
major bowl, or both. Since 1968 no Little 
Eight team has managed to do either. 

2) THE SILVER SPOON ANALYSIS. This One 

comes with figures to show that Michigan 
and Ohio State bully the others because 
they have the best teams tradition can 
buy. They are blessed with the largest 
numbers of a) stadium seats, b) budget 
dollars, c) high schools in their areas and 
d) alumni to influence recruits and get 
them summer jobs. Michigan’s whopping 
$5 million gate and Ohio’s 900 high 
schools are just a couple of the numbers, 
but you get the idea. This theory, howev¬ 
er, does not explain why Michigan won 
only one Big Ten championship in the 18 
years before Schembechler’s arrival in 
1969. Or why other big-tradition teams 
such as Minnesota and Illinois are no 
longer in the battle. Despite the Michi¬ 
gan upset, Minnesota’s Big Ten record is 
2-4-0, including a 38-7 drubbing this 
season by Ohio State. Illinois has so many 
high school prospects that 58 were play¬ 
ing for Big Eight teams last year. 

Besides, there are no breadlines in the 
Big Ten. As Duke likes to point out, the 
continued 
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league is No. 1 in affluence. "Two mil¬ 
lion living alumni,” he boasts, "the great¬ 
est football attendance of any college 
conference or the pros [average: 60,000 
a game conference-wide], the largest stu¬ 
dent enrollments, the largest population 
area, and nearly one-fourth of the na¬ 
tion’s television sets.” Everybody makes 
money on football in the Big Ten; most 
(excepting possibly Northwestern and 
Indiana) make a lot. And they all benefit 
from a socialistic monetary structure 
which calls for equal sharing of Rose 
Bowl and television revenues. Because 
athletic dormitories are not allowed, no 
one Big Ten school can spend more on 
its athletes than any other can without 
breaking the rules. A sirloin steak tastes 
pretty much the same in Madison as it 
does in Columbus. “Tradition, after all, 
is what you make of it,” says a former 
Big Ten coach. “I’d think little Miami of 
Ohio or little Bowling Green would love 
to have Purdue’s tradition. But even 
without it, they still beat ’em.” 

3) THE PLAY MORE PATSIES SOLUTION. Cor- 
so loves this one. The idea is to schedule 
fewer Big Ten games, not more (the 
league is going to a full round robin in 
1983), and do what Big Ten people think 
SEC and Big Eight teams do—load up 
with pushovers to produce records good 
enough to attract bowl bids. Alas, ev¬ 
idence indicates that the Big Ten ought 
to steer clear of patsies (see above: Mi¬ 
ami, Bowling Green). Since 1968 non¬ 
conference opponents hold a staggering 
133-73 edge over Little Eight teams, 
none of which as much as broke even in 
these games (Michigan and Ohio State, 
by contrast, are 43-11). Losing non-con¬ 
ference games ruined good Minnesota 
seasons in 1968, 1969 and 1973; losing 
five of six non-conference games hurt 
Michigan State in 1971 and 1972 when 
it was 10-5 in the league. Last year out¬ 
side losses cost Purdue, Indiana and Il¬ 
linois winning seasons. This is not to say 
schedule makers haven’t tried. Oregon, 
North Carolina, Northern Illinois, West¬ 
ern Michigan, Wake Forest and Syracuse 
have appeared on recent Little Eight 
schedules. This year Big Ten teams have 
played two fewer out-of-conference 
games than last season—and had their 
best non-conference record since 1964: 
16-12. 

Along this line, it is argued that if Big 
Ten bowl policy had been relaxed ear¬ 
lier (Rose Bowl exclusivity was ended in 
1975), other teams besides Michigan and 


Ohio State would have been getting bowl 
paychecks and prestige. This is a com¬ 
forting analysis that holds absolutely no 
water. Except for Purdue’s solid 8-2 in 
1969, no Little Eight school has had a rec¬ 
ord worthy of a bowl’s second glance. 

4) THE CRIME IS BAD FOR BUSINESS PRIN¬ 
CIPLE. A dubious argument at best, but 
here goes: Little Eight teams did things 
they shouldn’t have in the past. They got 
caught. While Michigan and Ohio State 
were keeping their noses clean, Indiana, 
Illinois and Minnesota were being penal¬ 
ized by the NCAA. Michigan State has 
been on NCAA probation three times 
in 25 years. The moral: scandals and pro¬ 
bations offer very few advantages to a 
football program. 

5) THE DESEGREGATION DOUBLE REVERSE. 
Also of dubious influence. For years some 
of the finest players in the Big Ten were 
black athletes from the South and South¬ 
west who couldn’t get into their own 
lily-white institutions but found a friend 
in Michigan State’s Duffy Daugherty 
(among his really good friends: Bubba 
Smith, Gene Washington, George Web¬ 
ster) and other open-armed Big Ten 
coaches. Time marches. Nowadays Bear 
Bryant loves his good old Alabama 
blacks. Mississippi State starts three 
blacks in its backfield. Florida has four. 
Eureka! The four top rushers in the Big 
Ten in 1976 were white. But this excuse 
requires careful handling because of po¬ 
tentially hazardous implications, includ¬ 
ing the fact that some Big Ten schools— 
like their counterparts in the Big Eight 
and SEC—were not always so faithful 
to academic standards when they loaded 
up with imports. 

6) THE HEARTBREAK HOTEL TREATISE. OR. 
IT WAS SURE LONELY BEING SO GOOD BUT WE 
wised up, all right. Advanced by Com¬ 
missioner Duke in his pamphlet, this one 
is saved for last because it offers the best 
set of excuses. The Big Ten, Duke re¬ 
calls, went Ivy League from 1957 through 
1961, basing the dollar amount of schol¬ 
arship grants on the "need” principle, the 
ability of an applicant to pay. This pol¬ 
icy permitted schools from other confer¬ 
ences to raid Big Ten territory* at will, 
passing out full scholarships like drug¬ 
store handbills. The need rule was final¬ 
ly hollered down by the Big Ten coach¬ 
es in 1962, but, Duke argues, the effects 
were long-lasting. The Big Ten also hurt 
itself by imposing lower scholarship lim¬ 
its (30 a year compared with, say, the 
Big Eight’s 45), and having junior col¬ 


lege transfer restrictions (until 1970) and 
anti-redshirt rules (until 1973). These ar¬ 
guments would be more convincing in 
explaining the current status of the Lit¬ 
tle Eight, except that Ohio State and 
Michigan kept winning throughout the 
period in question. Ohio State, in fact, 
won with fewer players than the Big Ten 
limit, and still does, despite the NCAA’s 
phasing-in of a rule limiting football 
scholarships to a total of 95 over the 
course of any four-year period. (Hayes 
had only 87 players on scholarship last 
year.) It also must be pointed out that 
1962 was a long time ago. 


y 7 o much for the party line. Now it 
is 1977, and, you ask, what is our hero 
Lee Corso doing about all this? Well, nat¬ 
urally, Lee Corso is saying things. Some 
of the things he says get him in trouble 
with Commissioner Duke. For example, 
Corso says, “We’re on the road to self-de¬ 
struction. Ohio State and Michigan won’t 
die, but there’s no question in my mind 
the conference is in trouble.” (Corso is 
saying this to support his plea for fewer 
conference games and more outside pat¬ 
sies. See Argument J.) A “friendly let¬ 
ter” from Duke suggested that Lee try to 
be more positive. Corso says, “Heck, I’m 
the most positive guy in the world. I love 
the Big Ten.” 

But Corso also says things that, once 
you stop and think about them, make you 
stop and think about them. For exam¬ 
ple, he believes that Schembechler is re¬ 
sponsible for the whole mess. "Bo 
Schembechler,” says Corso, “will go 
down in history as the greatest football 
coach. He knows the game, he works 
hard. And he’s not a crook. If you said, 
‘Give me two coaches to represent the 
U.S. anywhere,’ I’d give you Joe Pater- 
no and Bo Schembechler.” 

But, says Corso. pacing the den of his 
suburban Bloomington home in his 
stocking feet, Schembechler caused a lot 
of trouble when he took over at Mich¬ 
igan. “Bo woke up the sleeping giant. 
Michigan always had good teams, but 
when Bo came along Michigan got good 
enough to scare Woody.” 

Corso, reenacting the drama, grabs his 
head with both hands. “Oh, dagnabit! 
Now we’re in trouble. The other guy 
[Woody] says, ‘Weell, I can’t just let this 
happen.’ Bo is Woody’s protege. Woody 
knows Bo, and he knows he can’t afford 
just to be good anymore, he has to be bet- 
continued 
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ter. So Woody got better. And then Bo 
got better.” 

Corso, standing erect, puts one fist 
over the other, depicting Bo getting the 
edge on Woody. 

“And then Woody got better.” His 
Woody fist piles on Bo. “And then Bo 
got better, and on and on.” Corso is on 
his tiptoes, his fists working over his head. 

“Now they’re up here,” Corso stretch¬ 
es—"and we’re down here”—he bends 
to his knees, his fists on the floor—“eat¬ 
ing each other up.” He collapses in a 
chair. 

"The difference in football, in the Big 
Ten or anywhere, is coaching. Bo and 
Woody are great coaches. It was bad 
enough just having Woody on top, now 
we’ve got both of ’em trying to outdo 

each other. They won’t let anybody beat 

’em now. I almost beat Woody. I almost 
beat Bo. The next year they killed us. 

“I gave Bo a helluva game in 1974; he 
was hanging on to win 21-7. The next 
year he had me 42-0 with seven min¬ 
utes to play in the first half. In the first 
hair. I called upstairs. ‘Find the press 
book. See what the alltime record for 
points against Indiana is.’ ‘Why?’i think 

we're gaing for it.’ We were behind 55-0 
when we finally scored. We looked all 
over the place for the tee to kick the ex¬ 
tra point. I told the referee. ‘We didn’t 
think we’d score.’ I had to go over and 
borrow Bo’s tee. He said sure. Bo’s all 
right, just don’t beat him. 

“Indiana beat Woody his first year at 
Ohio State, in 1951. He said, ‘That school 
will never beat us again.’ My first year 
he beat us 37-7, then 49-9. 1 said. 
‘Woody, I was three years old when you 
made that vow.’ Actually, I was 17.” 

Corso giggles and lights a cigar. He 
says that if you don’t have a sense of 
humor in this business you're liable to 
go crazy. Some people, he says, misread 
his enthusiasm. He has been called a 
clown and a huckster. “But I read once 
that a sense of humor is not a sign of 
weakness, and I believe it, so I don’t let 
what people say bother me. The people 
who know me don’t say those things.” 
On the den wall over his head is an au¬ 
tographed picture of Woody Hayes with 
the inscription: “To my good friend and 
great competitor.” 

“People think it’s terrible because Bo 
and Woody don’t win the Rose Bowl [six 
defeats in the last eight years], that it’s a 
reflection on the whole league. Bull! If 
they’re going to judge the Big Ten on 


one game, they should change the for¬ 
mat. They make the Big Ten teams go 
out there 10 days early. Everybody wines 
and dines ’em and fattens ’em up, and 
then they feed 'em to a Coast team that’s 
been hard at work since before Christ¬ 
mas—on its own field. The timing is all 
wrong. 

“Everything in life is timing. If coach¬ 
es are going to win anything, they’ve got 
to have the proper time. That’s the crux 
of the problem right now. How many 
coaches have been in the Big Ten as long 
as Bo? None. None except Woody. A 
coach gets hired with a lot of fanfare and 
promises, and he starts out_” 


V J orso begins to pace, making ex¬ 
aggerated stiff=legged §tep§=one, two, 

three, four —"and doesn't win enough 
games, and they fire him, too.” Stop. 
Turn. Step, step, step. Corso marches 
back and forth over the same spot. “Ev¬ 
ery time you bounce a coach you start 
from zero. You can’t build a program 
this way. You can’t establish recruiting 
areas or get much continuity going with 
your staff and players, or anything. Un¬ 
less ydii get lucky, you’ll be out before 
you win. 

“Some jobs take longer than others, 
but anybody can tell if a team is improv¬ 
ing, and that should be the key. If you’ve 
got a lousy coach, you’ll know it. It won’t 
matter how many years he has. But if a 
guy is making progress. ... People don’t 
realize it, but Tom Landry was in his 
sixth year with the Dallas Cowboys be¬ 
fore he even broke even. He had five 
straight losing seasons, and then he was 
7-7 his sixth year! He finally broke even.” 

Corso grins through the smoke of his 
cigar. 

“I just thought you should know that.” 

(Bump Elliott, the Iowa athletic direc¬ 
tor, recently made a study of “coaching 
stability” in the Big Ten. Elliott found 
that whereas the league enjoyed a “sta¬ 
ble” lineup of relatively successful coach¬ 
es well into the ’60s—Daugherty at Mich¬ 
igan State. Elliott himself at Michigan, 
his brother Pete at Illinois, Jack Mollen- 
kopfat Purdue. Murray Warmath at Min¬ 
nesota, Milt Bruhn at Wisconsin, Hayes 
at Ohio State—the substitution rate since 
then has been frantic. Save for Woody 
and Bo, the only coach who started the 
1970s at a Big Ten school and is still on 
the job is John Jardine at Wisconsin, who 
may be rewarded for his patience with a 


winning season this year. No other coach 
has served more than five years. Three 
new coaches came in with Corso in 
1973, and two already have been relieved. 
Two more were hired this year, and it is 
significant to recite their pedigrees: Jim 
Young at Purdue was once on Schem- 
bechler’s staff; Gary Moeller at Illinois 
coached under Schembechler and played 
for Hayes.) 

But so much for what Corso is saying. 
Besides providing a sanctuary for short 
players, what is Corso doing? To exam¬ 
ine that, one must first understand the 
possible value of such an examination: 
that if Indiana can win in the Big Ten. 
anybody can. 

These things Corso inherited in 1973: 
a school with the worst won-lost record 

in the Big Ten; one that had never had 
an unbeaten-untied season; one that had 
had only three winning seasons; one that 
had only three winning seasons since 
1947. The Hoosiers had also been caught 
cheating in 1960 and put on a four-year 
probation, the stiffest sentence in Big Ten 
history. 

Now for the bad news. There was also 
a race problem. “Indiana blacks won’t 
come to Indiana," Corso was told. In¬ 
diana blacks proved it. In 1969. 14 black 
players had walked out of practice, and 
in the next two years Indiana was able 
to sign only one black all-state player. 
But then, Indiana whites weren’t all that 
eager to come, either. When those few 
outstanding athletes Indiana produced 
from its 180 high schools (compared with 
Ohio’s 900, remember?) decided to stay 
in the state, they went to other schools. 
Vagas Ferguson to Notre Dame. Mark 
Herrmann to Purdue. 

And lest all this should go to his head, 
after his first year Corso had his budget 
cut 15% by the Indiana athletic direc¬ 
tor. Bill Orwig. who has since retired, 
and was told not to take too many trips. 

Corso says it was a good time to be 
philosophical. “If you want to create 
something, a chance to leave a legacy, 
you look for a job like this,” he says. 
“Then you look for an administration 
that will give you enough time. Some¬ 
body asked me, ‘Can you win big at In¬ 
diana in a hurry without cheating?’ I said, 
‘No.’ ’Can you win more than you lose?' 
‘Yes.’ I told President [John W.] Ryan. 
‘It’ll take 10 years to have the winning 
program I want.’ President Ryan said. 
‘You’ll be coach as long as I’m here.’ I 
said, ‘How long’s your contract?’ ” 

continued 
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The mistake in taking Corso too light¬ 
ly is not just to overlook the fact that he 
encourages a marvelous esprit . but also 
to miss the essential ingredient: he is a 
tireless worker with a keen sense of or¬ 
ganization. As he had at Louisville, he 
brought to Indiana football a breathtak¬ 
ing thoroughness. He prides himself on 
his thoroughness. “We even practice our 
halftime routines—going to the bath¬ 
room, getting a Coke, sitting down, hav¬ 
ing a pretzel,” he says. “We argued 20 
minutes over whether to have round or 
straight pretzels. We leave nothing to 
chance around here.” 

And what of his progress? On the lay¬ 
away plan, progress can be a lot of things: 
signing A1 Darting to an Indiana schol¬ 
arship, for one. Darring was the best high 
school football player in Indiana in 1976. 
He is black. Progress is recruiting “kids 
we can count on,” Corso says. “I’ve only 
had to go to the jailhouse twice in four 
years. That’s an amazing record." Prog¬ 
ress can be getting alumni support for a 
new $300,000 weight room. 

Progress on the field is usually defined 
on the scoreboard, but sometimes there 
are other measures. “When we played 
Michigan last year.” Corso says, “a Mich¬ 
igan player said they actually had to prac¬ 
tice for us. They couldn’t look past us 
the way they used to. A breakthrough! 
My first year Woody gave Ohio State 
Monday off the week they played us. The 
first time he’d done that in 26 years. But 
he hasn’t done it since! Two years ago in 
Columbus we had his lead cut to 17-14 
in the fourth quarter. All those fans, 
83,000 people, just sat there. It sounded 
like death. Woody gave Pete Johnson the 
ball nine straight times, and they beat us 
24-14. That’s progress.” 

In January 1976 Corso got some rath¬ 
er spectacular support from an unexpect¬ 
ed source. Indiana hired Paul Dietzel to 
replace Orwig as athletic director. Diet¬ 
zel is a former big-time football coach 
(LSU, Army, South Carolina) who likes 
to keep an athletic department’s prior¬ 
ities in order i.e., “with an emotional 
and physical emphasis on football.” Diet¬ 
zel looked at the figures. “We can’t af¬ 
ford the luxury of averaging 17,000 
empty seats a game,” he said. “Football 
pays the freight.” 

Dietzel didn’t know Corso. but he had 
heard a lot about him. He ignored that. 
“I wanted to see what kind of football 
coach he was. So I sneaked around and 
watched practice in a place where Lee 


couldn’t spot me. You can find out things 
watching practice, what a coach is try¬ 
ing to do. how he’s going about it. I 
learned a lot about Lee. 

“People say Corso’s a clown. They 
think he’s a clown because he laughs 
off failures. I can assure you Corso is 
no clown. He’s a sound, solid football 
coach. His stafT works their butts off, 
and they’re all first-class people. They 
reflect him. Lee's a wild stallion, but 
it’s easier to tone down a stallion than 
to put life in a dead horse. 

“Indiana isn’t interested in undercut¬ 
ting Ohio State or Michigan. Indiana 
wants to join ’em at the top. I think we 
can do it with Lee Corso. I’ll tell you 
something not many people know. A mo¬ 
tel operator somehow got hold of Iowa’s 
game plan last year and gave it to me. I 
was going to throw it away when I de¬ 
cided I’d ask Lee if he wanted it, to see 
what he’d do. He said, ‘Get rid of it. I 
don’t even want to look at it.’ ” 

Dietzel “freed” the budget for Corso. 
A boosters club that had raised $300,000 
Corso’s first year raised $660,000 in 1976. 
A billboard on the edge of town declared 
Bloomington the home of the big red, 
and Big Red placemats. salt and pepper 
shakers and sugar packages began to ma¬ 
terialize on tables all over town. 


LJ ~\.J Her a victory over Iowa raised In¬ 
diana’s 1976 record to 3-3, Dietzel and 
President Ryan did an extraordinary 
thing: they gave Corso a three-year ex¬ 
tension of his contract. “With a raise!” 
Corso says. “Most coaches would have 
been fired in that situation—we had Ohio 
State and Michigan coming up.” Indi¬ 
ana lost those games, of course, but fin¬ 
ished strong, beating Wisconsin and 
archrival Purdue in what Corso calls his 
j.s. (for job saver) game. “It was only the 
second time in six years we’d beaten Pur¬ 
due. I slept with the Old Oaken Bucket 
right there in the bed between Betsy and 
me. I put my arm around that thing and 
held it all night. On Thanksgiving we put 
flowers in it and used it as our 
centerpiece.” 

Earlier this year Indiana upset LSU. 
an SEC power, 24-21. It was no fluke. 
The Hoosiers, even without the injured 
Harkrader, rushed for 300 yards. Indi¬ 
ana had Nebraska on the ropes in the 
fourth quarter, trailing only 17-13, but 
then gave up the ball on a fourth-down 
gamble in its own territory and lost 


31-13. Two years ago Nebraska beat In¬ 
diana 45-0. Nebraska Coach Tom Os¬ 
borne told Corso it was “the greatest two- 
year improvement I’ve ever seen.” The 
week after Minnesota upset Michigan. 
Indiana scored 21 points in the fourth 
quarter to beat the Gophers 34-22. 

“We’ve learned how to bite,” Corso 
said one afternoon recently, fidgeting in 
his office before a practice. “We have 
gone from a dog quivering in the corner 
to a dog that bites. Biting’s better." 

He said he was glad to have Dietzel 
to talk to because “now I’ve got some¬ 
body who can tell me how long the tun¬ 
nel is when I tell him I can see the light 
at the end of it. I’ve learned a lot from 
Coach Dietzel. I go to him. Half of knowl¬ 
edge is knowing where to find it. I used 
to go see Paul Brown when he was coach¬ 
ing the Bengals in Cincinnati. I’d drive 
up. spend 15 minutes and then drive 
back. It was like going to see the Pope. 

“Paul Brown taught me three things. 
One, come out smoking. Two, when 
you’re ahead 14-0 in the fourth quarter, 
grab your tail and hold on. And three, 
travel first-class. When we beat Cincin¬ 
nati University one year, I said I owed it 
all to Paul Brown. Paul called me up. He 
said, ‘Listen, be careful who you give 
credit to. I live in Cincinnati, you 
know.’ ” 

Corso giggled and leaped up from his 
desk to go to practice. He put his cap on 
and carefully squared it. “If you look 
good, you practice good, then you play 
good,” he said. 

Things were indeed looking up, he 
said, but to reassure himself one morn¬ 
ing after a particularly heartbreaking de¬ 
feat, when he was still feeling blue, he 
got up before anyone and drove all the 
way to Louisville, “just to see that new 
stadium we built. My program did that. 
I wanted to remind myself.” He said he 
looked at it, then turned around and 
drove back, reassured. 

He tugged at the bill of his cap, picked 
up his schedule for the day and breezed 
toward the door of his office, passing as 
he did the two engraved plaques that are 
prominent on his paneled walls. One, 
burned in wood, reads: “Let me win, but 
if I cannot win let me be brave in the at¬ 
tempt.” The other, lettered over polished 
wood, is the familiar lacerated Latin: “II- 
legitimi Non Carborundum. ” 

Glancing at the latter, Corso grinned 
happily and shouted, “Don’t let the bas¬ 
tards wear you down!” ino 
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THE PLEASURE OF 
BEING THE WORLD’S STRONGEST 

WOMAN 



Jan Todd of Nova Scotia, farmhand, housekeeper and 
high school English teacher, lifts because she loves it 
by SARAH PILECGI 


K atie Sandwina was a professional strong woman who 
performed in John Ringling’s circuses in the early 1900s. 
She was celebrated for great feats of strength, such as car¬ 
rying a 600-pound cannon on her back, and lesser ones, 
like executing the manual of arms with her 160-pound hus¬ 
band Max instead of a rifle. Sandwina was a handsome 
woman, standing 6' \” and weighing 210 pounds. She had 
a narrow, corseted waist, in the style of the day. and 
well-rounded thighs filling out her white circus tights. Some 
people think Sandwina was the strongest woman who ever 
lived, but because very few strong women have thought it 
prudent to advertise their strength, the matter is difficult to 
judge. 

In a genealogy of the spirit, Jan Todd would be in a di¬ 
rect line of descent from Katie Sandwina. The day four 
years ago when Jan first heard of Sandwina was also the 
day she began to turn over in her mind the possibility of 
shedding a feminine physical ideal that was not of her own 
making. Until that day she had been a naturally strong, ath¬ 
letically talented, intellectually well-equipped schoolgirl 
who took her strength for granted and worried, off and on, 
about her height (5' 7"), her weight (165) and her posture 
(round-shouldered). 

Mow Jon Todd la the c«ror» e oc« woman in tho world if 

the strength being considered is muscle strength and if it is 
measured in units of heavy iron. Last June, in a power-lift¬ 
ing contest in Stephenville Crossing, Newfoundland, after 
four years of lifting and six months of heavy training spe¬ 
cifically aimed at her goal, she raised a total of 1,041.8 
pounds—424.4 pounds in the squat, 176.4 in the bench 
press and 441 in the dead lift—or approximately 100 pounds 
more than any woman had ever lifted before. The total 
weight and two of the three lifts are world records. The 
third, in the bench press, is 34 pounds below the record 
held by her friend Cindy Reinhoudt of Fredonia, N.Y. 

The bench press is a test of upper-body strength, and 
Todd’s great power comes from her hips, her legs and her 
lower back. When she pins her long blonde hair up in a 
knot for a workout, buckles a wide leather belt into place 
over her blue sweat suit and does a deep knee bend with sev- 

continued 
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eral hundred pounds of iron balanced on 
her shoulders. the power is plain to see. 
But at home on a farm in Nova Scotia 
on a Saturday morning in the fall, milk- 
ing-the cow. Miss Crump, harnessing an 
1.800-pound draft horse to a wagon or 
tossing 40-pound bales of hay around, 
she is just an attractive young woman 
with a body admirably adapted to its la¬ 
bor. Dress her up in a dirndl and a peas¬ 
ant blouse, give her half a dozen beer 
steins to hold and she could pass for a 
model in a LOwenbritu ad. 

Still, she worries about her weight— 
not the fact of it anymore, but how it 
might be misinterpreted. To break 
through the 1.000-pound barrier last 
June she deliberately gained more than 
25 pounds, going from her normal 170 
to 197.5. Now, after five months of farm 
work and running several times a week, 
she is down to 185. When she begins 
full training again this winter, she plans 
to compete in the 181-pound class, try¬ 
ing to duplicate the lifts she made at the 
higher body weight. If she does, she may 
try the same thing the following year in 
the 165-pound class. 

"To be honest.” she says, "anything 
negative I felt about gaining the weight 
is balanced out with the pleasure I get 
from being strong. But I wouldn't want 
to scare anybody away from lifting. It 
should be clear that I was a big person 
to begin with. Even when I was a com¬ 
petitive swimmer as an adolescent I 
weighed 160 or 165. The weight I gained 
to lift 1.000 pounds was deliberate and I 
am in control of it." 

Power lifting is probably older than 
arm wrestling. It is certainly more prim¬ 
itive than its celebrated Olympic coun¬ 
terpart with its flamboyant overhead lifts. 
For a Vasily Alexeyev to strike those he¬ 
roic poses, arms fully extended above his 
head supporting impossible weights, re¬ 
quires not only strength, speed and agil¬ 
ity. but also years and years of training 
in technique. 

Power lifting, by contrast, is elemental. 
Technique plays a pari, but not nearly 
so much as brute strength. A power lift¬ 
er is not required to raise a bar above 
his head. The greatest Olympic-style lift 
ever made was super heavyweight Alex- 
eyev’s 562-pound clean and jerk at Mon¬ 
treal in 1976. The heaviest weight ever 
raised in power-lifting competition was 
super heavyweight Don Reinhoudt's 934- 


pound squat in Standley. Ohio in April 
of'76. 

The three power lifts are basic exer¬ 
cises that people have been practicing in 
gyms for as long as they have been build¬ 
ing muscle. The inelegantly named squat 
is a leg builder. The contestant backs un¬ 
der a bar resting in a rack slightly below 
shoulder height. He lifts the bar off the 
rack onto his shoulders, takes a step back¬ 
ward. then does a deep knee bend. 

Bench presses are for the arms and 
shoulders. The lifter lies on his back on 
a narrow bench with his feel on the 
door; the rack is placed slightly behind 
his head. Assistants, called spotters, lift 
the bar off the rack and place it in the 
contestant’s hands. Then the contestant 
lowers the bar to his chest and raises 
it again until his arms are fully extend¬ 
ed. The world super heavyweight rec¬ 
ord for men in the bench press was 
Reinhoudt's 60614 pounds, before Ca¬ 
nadian Wayne Bouvier's 610 press last 
August in Hawaii. 

The dead lift has been called "the great 
separator." It is the final event in the 
power set. the brutal test that brings pow¬ 
er-lifting fans to their feet yelling. The 
contestant reaches down, grasps a bar ly¬ 
ing on the floor at his feet and. using his 
hips and lower back as hinge and lever, 
raises himself to a standing position. 
Reinhoudt's world record in the dead lift 
is 885 pounds, almost 214 limes his body 
weight. A hazard of dead lifting is that 
the flesh of the palms of the hands can 
tear from the strain. 

The first national power-lifting cham¬ 
pionships were held in 1964 in York. Pa. 
An organizer of the contest and the win¬ 
ner in the super heavyweight division was 
a doctoral candidate in physical educa¬ 
tion from the University of Texas. Terry 
Todd, who at one time or another held 
15 world records in the sport. Besides 
now being Jan’s husband and coach. Ter¬ 
ry. 39. is an associate professor of ed¬ 
ucational sociology at Dalhousie Univer¬ 
sity in Halifax and the author of three 
books on strength, two of which will be 
published in January. 

Terry Todd is 6' 214" and weighs 275 
pounds. His shoulders and arms are al¬ 
most unclotheable. even at stores that 
specialize in dressing weight lifters. But 
when he was competing he weighed 340. 
and no one knows what that is like who 
has not been there. In a chapter devoted 


to Don Reinhoudt in one of his books. 
Todd mentions Reinhoudt's remarfcab/e 
friendliness and is reminded by it of cer¬ 
tain breeds of large dogs, like Labradors 
and Newfoundlands and Great Pyrenees. 
‘‘They seem to keep on wagging their 
tails, hoping that the effect of their size 
will be secondary to the effect of their 
friendliness." Because Todd has experi¬ 
enced the abrupt loss of weight that 
comes on the heels of retiring from com¬ 
petition. he writes convincingly of "the 
satisfactions and the sorrows of losing al¬ 
most a third of yourself." 

Terry had been retired for six years 
when he and Jan met at Mercer Uni¬ 
versity in Macon. Ga.. a small, rather pro¬ 
gressive. liberal arts school of Baptist or¬ 
igin. He was a young, extremely visible 
associate professor of education, physical 
education and sociology, visible not only 
because of his size but also for his ac¬ 
tivist stance on the campus issues of the 
day. Jan was an undergraduate mover 
and shaker. "1 called her Uberwitch." says 
Terry fondly. “She was never afraid to 
try anything. I guess I admired that most 
about her. She worked the whole time 
coniinucd 
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Jan and her husband Terry, a 
former power-lifting champion 
who teaches college in Halifax, 
raise beef cattle, grow vegeta¬ 
bles organically and. like many 
of their neighbors who have 
resisted mechanization, cher¬ 
ish their team of draft horses. 
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she was in school, she was active in cam¬ 
pus politics, she edited the school news¬ 
paper for two years, something no one 
had done before, and she was one of the 
top two or three in her class. She was a 
natural force. Mount Rushmore. She had 
a sort, of love-hate relationship with the 
college president. She was a thorn in his 
side when she was editing the paper, but 
once I heard him say. ‘She's a helluva 
man.' That was his greatest compliment." 

Jan and Terry took up residence in an 
old millhouse outside Macon at the be¬ 
ginning of Jan's senior year. Terry still 
lifted weights now and then, and Jan be¬ 
gan to keep him company, at first work¬ 
ing only with dumbbells to correct her 
round-shoulderedness, later with greater 
weights, but never to the point of really 
testing herself. 

About a year after they were married, 
while Jan was working toward her mas¬ 
ter's degree in education, the couple went 
to Austin. Texas. Terry's boyhood home, 
for the Christmas holidays. One day as 
they were “taking a dose of iron pills’’ at 
the Texas Athletic Club, a very small 
woman entered the place and began do¬ 
ing dead lifts. While Jan watched, ab¬ 
sorbed. the woman, who weighed only 
113 pounds, gradually added weight to 
the bar until she reached her limit—225 
pounds, twice her own weight. Jan struck 
up a conversation and learned that the 
woman competed occasionally in the 
bantamweight class at men’s power-lift¬ 
ing contests and that once she had even 
placed third. Before long Jan was trying 
some dead lifts, too, and by the time she 
left the gym that afternoon she had dead- 
lifted 225 pounds. 

That evening Jan began asking Terry 
questions, and for the first time she heard 
about Katie Sandwina and the other pro¬ 
fessional strong women of circus and 
vaudeville Shp also learnerl that studies 
have been made that indicate women 
may be much closer to men in potential 
strength than anyone has ever believed, 
and that, proportionately, they may be 
even stronger than men in their lower 
bodies. 

There is nothing Terry Todd does not 
know about weight lifting. His doctoral 
dissertation is entitled A History of Pro¬ 
gressive Resistance and it came with a 
300-page annotated bibliography at¬ 
tached. Now that Jan was curious, Terry 
was ready with facts, theories and lore. 


But what really clinched the matter of 
Jan's immediate future was coming 
across a copy of the Guinness Book of 
World Records and finding in it an item 
that read: “The highest competitive two- 
handed lift by a woman is 392 lbs. by 
Mile. Jane de Vesley (France) in Paris 
on October 14. 1926." According to Ter¬ 
ry, Jan paused, smiled and said, “I think 
1 can beai that.” One year and four 
months later she did. lifting 394/2 
pounds. 

“So far women have had to lift against 
men.” said Jan recently as she bounced 
through the Nova Scotia countryside in 



Todd holds three world power-lifting records. 


her muddy, shoekless. 4-ycar-old Land- 
Rover. on her way to the New Germany 
Rural High School where she has taught 
10th- and 11 th-grade English for two 
years. “Mostly you don’t win. unless 
you're lucky and nobody good shows un 
in your weight class. Until this year I 
had never trained with women, only with 
Terry. You heard about your competition 
through the magazines or in the mail, 
but you never saw them lift. Also, wom¬ 
en were not always welcome at the men's 
contests. Nothing unpleasant has hap¬ 
pened to me. but I have heard stories 
from other women about having to weigh 
in nude in front of five male judges, or 
being told they had to wear a jockstrap 
because the rules of power lifting require 
one. Degrading things like that. I 


don't think I would have put up with it.” 

Thanks to a man from Pennsylvania 
named Joe Zarella. who promotes con¬ 
tests of strength, and who ranks high in 
Jan Todd's hagiology. there is now a na¬ 
tional power-lifting competition for 
women. The first was held last April in 
Nashua. N.H. New Germany Rural High 
School was represented by a team of 
six girls and their 25-year-old English 
teacher-coach. The six were the active 
nucleus of a weight-lifting group Jan 
had launched at the school the previous 
fall. Sixty boys and girls had signed up. 
but before long the number was down 
to 25, mostly girls. “1 was much strong¬ 
er than the boys,” says Jan, “and that's 
hard on a boy’s ego at that stage of 
their lives." 

The team of six country girls who stuck 
it out through nearly four months of in¬ 
tensive weight training responded just 
the way their coach had hoped they 
would. Their concept of what is possible 
and appropriate for young girls to do had 
been expanded. When a New Hampshire 
television newsman asked them why 
they, girls, would want to lift weights, 
they replied simply that they saw no rea¬ 
son why they should not be strong, too. 

“The schools are quite free here." said 
Jan. “You can take a personal approach 
to teaching if you want.” Last year she 
convinced her lOth-graders that a great 
deal of useful knowledge of crafts and 
farming was stored in the heads of the 
old people of Lunenburg County and that 
rather than let it die with them, it should 
be collected and made into a book. The 
New Germany schoolchildren fanned 
out through the countryside and even¬ 
tually came back with a book’s worth of 
country wisdom and arcane knowledge. 
They decided to call the book Slutter- 
futz. an almost forgotten local word for 
a scabbard made of a cow’s horn, which 
the Lunenburg County farmers fill with 
water and wear on a string around their 
waists to carry their whetstones. “I think 
they also liked the word because it sound¬ 
ed vaguely dirty,” says Jan. 

The real focus of the Todds' lives these 
days, teachingand weight lifting notwith¬ 
standing. is their own piece of Lunen¬ 
burg County, a 100-acre farm on top of 
a hill where they raise cattle and mas¬ 
tiffs and grow hay and vegetables. They 
bought it last spring from Eldridge Mil- 
bury, who had worked the farm for 37 
continued 
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years and was ready to retire, but while 
Milbury is building a new house nearby, 
he and his wife Katie are staying on to 
help their American understudies learn 
the ways of Northern farming. In July 
the four of them, working together, put 
up 5.000 bales of hay. 1.000 of them in a 
single day. 

Nobody places a higher value on 
strength than a farmer does, whether it 
resides in men or animals. In Lunenburg 
County they call a strong man “able. - ' 
Terry has overheard both himself and Jan 
referred to as able. 

The Todds, in turn, have become great 
admirers of the farmers of Lunenburg 
County, especially of the fact that they 
have resisted mechanization and clung 
to their beloved teams of oxen and draft 
horses. Terry and Jan drove a thousand 
miles from one fair to another last year, 
talking to farmers about horses, watch¬ 
ing the horses pull, learning how to 
work them and care for them, and ask¬ 
ing along the way who might be willing 


to sell. Finally they settled on a team of 
great, gentle bays, part Belgian and part 
Percheron—the stallion weighing 2.000 
pounds, the mare 1.850. They named 
them Don and Cindy after their good 
friends Don and Cindy Reinhoudt. 

Jan's passion is the garden. "We have 
no illusions about dropping out and liv¬ 
ing off the land.” she says. "We know it 
better than that. We just like the coun¬ 
try and we're lucky enough to have access 
to it." 

She grows her vegetables organically 
and cans many of them. The cupboards 
in the kitchen of the farmhouse are 
filled with jars of tomatoes, pickles and 
applesauce that she put up last year, 
and stored away in the cellar are po¬ 
tatoes. beets, carrots and onions. A beef 
and a half from their own herd of 25 
will get them through the winter, and 
Miss Crump will provide the milk and 
cream. Or some of it. 

“We are moderately self-sustaining." 
says Terry. "No. make that somewhat 


self-sustaining. That would be more 
accurate.” 

For heat through the long Nova Sco¬ 
tia winter, they have a wood-burning 
cookstove. which also heats their water, 
and a small oil furnace. "You have to 
crawl under the house to light the fur¬ 
nace." says Jan. "That's my job. Terry is 
too big." She throws a theatrically du¬ 
bious glance in his direction. Terry, all in¬ 
nocence. says, "I want to light the fur¬ 
nace. I'd love to light the furnace. But 
we can't do everything we want to do." 

There were mornings last winter when 
the temperature inside the Todd bed¬ 
room was 18°. But such mornings have 
led to warming discoveries, such as bed 
sheets from Newfoundland made of cot¬ 
ton flannel, and small satisfactions, such 
as an SI I fuel bill for the month of Jan¬ 
uary. “It got a little claustrophobic some¬ 
times last winter." Jan says. “The area 
in which we could live was often con¬ 
fined to the stove. But the worst is over 
by the end of March. 

Of all Jan Todd's talents—for lifting 
heavy weights, for teaching English, for 
firing adolescent creativity—perhaps the 
most surprising are the domestic ones, 
the fact that the sticky buns on the break¬ 
fast table are her own doing, as are the 
whole-wheat loaves in the bread box 
and the patchwork quilt on the bed 
and some of the clothes in her closet. 
Maybe it shouldn't be surprising, but it 
is. So is the fact that in high school she 
won a contest that caused her to be 
named, to her everlasting embarrass¬ 
ment. the Betty Crocker Homemaker of 
Tomorrow. 

Her name was Jan Suffolk then, and 
from the time that her father, a steel¬ 
worker. left home for good, when she 
was 12 years old. Jan had been running 
a household. Her mother, a trained nurse, 
went back to work to support the fam¬ 
ily—Jan. her younger sister and an aging 
grandmother—and from then on Jan 
cooked the meals, cleaned the house, did 
the laundry, made most of her own and 
her sister's clothes and went to school. 
Throughout high school she also worked 
afternoons and weekends at a men's 
clothing store in Plant City. Fla., where 
she lived, and during her junior and se¬ 
nior years she swam on the Plant City 
High School girls' team. But only the 
sprints—she never had enough time to 
train for longer distances. 

She was always strong, for a girl. "I 
continued 


Mu!fin, the masti/f who weighs 150 pounds, is no burden to Jan who can dead lilt 441 pounds. 





Marketed 


What’s funny is that we started out 
challenging the conventional Status 
Symbol in 35mm SLR photography. 
The big, heavy, noisy SLR. It never 
occurred to us that we, in turn, 
would become the new Status Symbol. 

The idea behind the Olympus OM-1 
was simple.To design a camera that was 
33'A% smaller, lighter and quieter 
than conventional cameras, yet rugged 
and dependable. And a bigger view¬ 
finder, so you could see more. And a 
complete system with almost every 
accessory an amateur or professional 
would need. 

The reaction from the 
experts was tremendous, 'j 
But the professional 
photographers couldn’t 
believe a camera so small 
and light could be as rugged and 
dependable as we said. So they put it 


through every kind of test. When 
they were finally satisfied — the 
amateurs soon found out. Some of 
them, really amateurs, discovered 
they could get wonderful pictures im¬ 
mediately and a new Symbol was born. 
Even today we’ve barely caught up 
with the world-wide demand for OM-l’s. 

While competition was losing sleep 
studying the OM-1—our engineers 
developed an even more incredible 
OM-2, with an automatic exposure 
system so sensitive it measures light 
during the actual exposure! 

_ If you really want to know the truth 
under the glitter of a Status Symbol, 
check out our reputation. 

Talk to an Olympus owner. 

Then see an Olympus dealer. 

OLYMPUS 

the experts call it “incredible!’ 


e U S A by Ponder 4 Best Inc Corporate Offices 1630 Stewart Street Santa Monica California 90406 







There are four turbocharged prc 

TVvo of them 


In the recent past, it you wanted a 
car with a turbocharged engine you 
had to choose from a rather elite group 
of imports Two, to be exact 

Ah, but now all that has changed 
Now Buick offers two production 
automobiles with turbo¬ 
charged, even firing V-6 

Beneath this hood Hi^ 
are the performance ■Ljk 


you want and the six a 

cylinders you need, i X^i'bo 




engines the new Regal Sport 
Coupe and the LeSabre Sport 
Coupe It makes Buick 
the only American 
car maker to offer such 
wizardry 

A word here 
about turbocharg 
mg Simply put. it s 
a highly effective 
means of boosting an 
engine s horsepower with 
out increasing its size 
Turbocharging harnes 
ses the energy 
of burned ex¬ 


haust gases to pump pres- - 
surized fuel and air into 
the combustion 
chambers When 
ignited, this pres¬ 
surized charge 
provides added 
power Best of all. the 
turbocharger works 
only on demand 
Lift your foot, and the 
3 8 litre (231 cubic 
inch) V-6 responds like 


America’s only turbocharged 
production automobile engine- 






'Buick'LeSabre Sport Coupe 



duction cars in the entire world. 
are'Buicks. 


The other two cars 

are the Porsche Turbo Carrera 

and the Ttirbo Saab. 



the 2-barrel, six cylinder engine it is 
(The standard 2-barrel version of 
this turbo engine is not offered in Cali¬ 
fornia A 4-barrel version will be 
available there in January, 1978 ) 


Science and magic aren't limited 
solely to the engine compartment, 
either There’s the Sport Coupe sus¬ 
pension to consider Both Regal and 

L eSabre make use of a sophist! 
cated Rallye ride and han 
dling suspension using firm 
springs, shock ^ 
absorbers. ^ 

and front and 
rear stabilizer 

bars But despite the ^ 


firmness, the ride comfort and 
smoothness will amaze and delight you 
After all. these are Buicks 

We strongly urge you to visit your 
Ruick dealer, who will be more than 
happy to give you all the details on the 


'Se- 


great new Buick 
Sport Coupes 


Come on now they're 
surprisingly affordable, and 
lust exotic enough for 
you to really love them 


cA little science. cA little magic. 










For generations 

men got into a sweat over smelly socks. 


So Burlington jumped in 
with both feet. And got to the bot¬ 
tom of things. 

With socks that have Bio- 
guard," the odor controller. Fea¬ 
turing Dow Corning Q9-5700 
Anti-Microbial Agent for lasting 
freshness. And it prevents 


deterioration and discoloration 
caused by fungus. 

So while you can’t change 
your socks every hour, you can 
change to the socks with the green 
toe stripe and label. They have the 
Bioguard? protection that works 
as you play (or as you work)— 


through countless wearings and 
washings for the life of the sock. 
Look for it on Burlington casual, 
sport, or dress styles. From $1.75 a 
pair. 

With Bioguard,Burling¬ 
ton appeals to your sense of fash¬ 
ion. And your sense of smell. 


Introducing The Burlington Generation. 


Burlington Bioguard"Socks 

A part of The Burington Generation. 



Burlington Socks/Adler, A division of Burlington Industries At Burlington House, New York, N.Y. 10019. Also available in Canada. CBurlington Industries 1977 




STRONGEST WOMAN , ,V)litilled 


was a tomboy," she says, “but I always 
knew I wasn't supposed to be." Her first 
clue that she was unusually strong, not 
just for a girl but for anybody, came when 
she was 19 and was in Chicago to visit 
her estranged father. One day the two of 
them went to the Museum of Science and 
Industry where there was an exhibit of 
machines designed to test one’s strength. 
When they tried the grip machine. Jan’s 
grip registered slightly higher than her fa¬ 
ther's. to her amazement and his horror. 
"He was 45. a roller in a steel mill and 
really quite strong," she says. "He was 
not tall, but he had big bones, big hands, 
broad hips. I have his build." 

“If Jan had come from a wealthy fam¬ 
ily and been exposed to tennis." says 
Terry, “boy, she would have been good. 
She is naturally strong and quick." Ter¬ 
ry was good enough at the game to go 
to Texas on a full tennis scholarship. 
“She might also have been a good golf¬ 
er or softball player or shotputter." he 
says. “She had natural gifts, but she 


never had time. Lifting was the first 
chance she ever had to let her gifts man¬ 
ifest themselves." 

Jan was in her kitchen one evening, 
shucking corn from the garden, making 
faces because it was full of fat worms, 
and trying to explain herself. "I lift be¬ 
cause I love it." she said. "I love the way 
it makes me feel. It has extended my idea 
of the limits of what is possible for me. 
If someone had told me four years ago 
that I would squat with 400 pounds on 
my shoulders. I would not have believed 
it. Lifting was a whole new world. It is 
hard to explain, but it became something 
I wanted to try for. How would you like 
potatoes instead of corn? 

“I've never used steroids because I've 
never felt pushed." She began to scrub 
new potatoes. “If I did. I don't know. If 
I were a shotputter. for instance, and 
there were the Olympics out there, it 
might be different. When I wanted to get 
stronger last spring I just gained weight. 
I ate a lot of protein and I took vitamins— 


A. E, C. Hij—and a whole lot of des¬ 
iccated liver. 200 tablets a day at the peak 
of my training." 

Terry, who was outside the screen 
door, turning halves of young chickens 
on a charcoal grill but listening, said. “Do 
you know w hat a geek is?" 

“A person who bites the heads off live 
chickens?” someone ventured. 

Terry said. "Her grandfathers on both 
sides were sideshow geeks, one of them 
very famous. Nobody else but the grand¬ 
daughter of geeks on both sides would 
eat desiccated liver!" 

Jan grinned and put the pot of po¬ 
tatoes on the flat iron surface of the cook- 
stove. She w ill never wear spangles and 
tights and listen to the cheers of thou¬ 
sands as Katie Sandwina once did. and 
she will never make a dime from having 
been, for a while, the strongest woman 
in the world, but it really doesn't matter. 
There will always be some people who 
understand what she did. and a few. like 
Terry, will even understand why. end 



Where is it written that 
direct drive has to cost an arm and a leg? 


Nowhere 

Which is why the new Kenwood KD-2070, 
with the superior direct drive performance, 
sells for the reasonable price of $140* 

The KD-2070 s specs are impressive. Wow 
and flutter is less than 0.04% (WRMS). Rum¬ 
ble is better than -65 dB (DIN weighted). 

As for its features, we designed a new 
S-shaped low-friction tone arm to give you 
superb tonal quality, and built in a strobo¬ 
scope with a variable speed adjust. 


As for its styling, you provide the adjectives. 
The high-performance Kenwood KD-2070. 
The direct drive turntable that won't cost 
you an arm and a leg. 

Only an arm. 

‘Nationally advertised value Actual prices are established 
by Kenwood dealers Cartridge optional 


©KENWOOD 

for the Kenwood Dealer nearest you see your Yellow Pages 


y. Gordena. CA 9024 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL j William F. Reed 


Togetherness 
pays off 
at Kentucky 


A couple of huge high school teammates 
are leading the Wildcats on a rampage 



An improved passer. 6' 5" Ramsey still can run. 


T hey can't go to a bowl or play on na¬ 
tional television and they have had 
so many injuries that at limes Coach Fran 
Curci must wonder whether his best team 
is on the field or in the infirmary. In oth¬ 
er words, the Kentucky Wildcats would 
seem to lack the incentive and the man¬ 
power to be having one of the best sea¬ 
sons in college football. But they are. 
thanks mainly to Quarterback Derrick 
Ramsey and Defensive End Art Still, a 
couple of high school teammates from 
Camden. N.J. The 6' 5". 222-pound 
Ramsey may be the most intimidating 
quarterback in the country: the 6' 7". 
247-pound Still anchors a Wildcat de¬ 
fense that has given up an average of 
only 9.7 points a game. 

Boasting an 8-1 record, the Wildcats 
have the notion that they are as good as 
anybody, anywhere. They have won at 
home and they have gone on the road 
and beaten the likes of Penn State 
(24-20). LSU (33-13) and Georgia 
(33-0). After their most recent victory, a 
28-6 drubbing of Vanderbilt last Satur¬ 
day in rain-soaked Nashville. Commo¬ 
dore Coach Fred Pancoast all but ad¬ 
mitted that Kentucky is more awesome 
than a couple of other powerhouses on 
his schedule—namely, Oklahoma and 
Alabama. 

“We just got beat by a great football 
team." said Pancoasi. "Kentucky is the 
best team I've seen in the Southeastern 
Conference in a long time. We were ac¬ 
tually lucky. It could have been worse. 
Their defense is the best one I’ve ever 
seen in college football, and we tried ev¬ 
erything in the world to stop Ramsey but 
couldn’t. He’s a great athlete." 

Since Kentucky and Alabama are not 
scheduled this season, wouldn’t it be a 
fine thing for the two SEC powers to 
meet in the Sugar Bowl? Because of a 
one-year NCAA probation for recruiting 
violations, however, the Wildcats are 
destined to spend Jan. 2 at home won¬ 
dering what if. The bowl scouts are just 
as sick as Curci and his players; besides 
having a talented team, the Wildcats have 
a large and loyal following that not only 
fills Commonwealth Stadium for every 
home game but also shows up wherever 
the team plays on the road. The games 
at LSU. Georgia and Vandy were all sell¬ 
outs. largely on account of Kentucky's 
mobile rooters. In Atlanta. Peach Bowl 
officials and merchants still are talking 


about the 37.000 fans who swarmed into 
town last New Year’s Eve to see the 
Wildcats beat North Carolina 21-0 in 
their first bowl game in 25 years. 

Last Saturday the expressways leading 
to Nashville were clogged with cars bear¬ 
ing blue-and-white Wildcat stickers and 
wild-eyed rooters bound for Vandy’s 
Dudley Field. By game time there were 
a lot more fans in the crowd of 34.694 
wearing blue and white than Vandy’s 
black and gold. In what may have seemed 
like the first road game Vandy ever played 
at home, the Wildcat rooters rejoiced 
when their heroes broke a 6-6 tie at the 
half with 15 points in the third quarter. 
This explosion gave Kentucky a 77-7 
bulge over its opposition in the third 
quarter this season. 

As he always seems to do, Ramsey was 
the man who took charge. With star run¬ 
ner Rod Stewart out for the season be¬ 
cause of a knee injury, and various other 
backs hurt at one lime or another. Ram¬ 
sey has assumed the added burden. He’s 
so big and strong that he can pass with 
tacklers clinging to him. And when he 
gets loose in the secondary, few backs 
can stop him one-on-one. Pro scouts 
once viewed Ramsey more as a tight end 
prospect than a quarterback, because his 
passing was unreliable. This season, how¬ 
ever. Ramsey’s throwing has improved 
so much that he ranked second in the 
SEC going into the Vanderbilt game. 

"I didn't used to think so. but now I 
definitely think the pros have to look at 
him as a quarterback." said Curci. him¬ 
self a former pro quarterback. “He’s so 
durable, that has to count for something. 
Besides, he's never been asked to pass 
much until recently. The fact that he’s 
learned to do it so well so fast is testi¬ 
mony to the kind of athlete he is.” 

Against Vandy. the 80-yard drive 
opening the second half was vintage 
Ramsey. First, he circled right end for 
39 yards, then he hit Wide Receiver Dave 
Trosper with a 24-yard pass and ultimate¬ 
ly scored himself from the two to put 
the Wildcats ahead to slay. Later. Ram¬ 
sey bulled over the right side for 45 yards, 
carrying a Vanderbilt linebacker piggy¬ 
back part of the way. 

Meanwhile. Still and the Wildcat de¬ 
fense put the clamps on Vandy. Ken¬ 
tucky's third touchdown was set up when 
Linebacker Dave Fadrowski intercepted 
a pass and returned it to the Vandy six. 

continued 
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Now hi-fi big enough foryour home 
made small enough for your car. 
Introducing Component Systems. ; 


r I I 




199 






Panasonic. The name you listen to in home hi-ti 
components now makes hi-fi components you 
can listen to in your car. Introducing Panasonic 
Component Systems Hi-fi component performance 
Hi-fi component styling 

Start with the Panasonic CX- 11 00 8-track tape 
player It features a two-stage pre-amp and dual 
channel amplifier Vertical head movement for 
precision tape performance. And separate 
continuous tone controls for each channel 
Or choose one of our component cassette 
systems The RepeatrackCX-5100 has automatic 
playback once the rewind is complete 
The Auto Reverse CX-7100 automatically plays 
the other side of the tape when it ends They both 
feature individual tone controls Fast forward/ 
rewind eject functions on one convenient control 
And big power amplifiers 

Add our AM FM stereo tuner, the CA-9500 It's 


designed like a hi-fi tuner should be with a linear di_ 
scale for greater selectivity A distant local switch 
AFC And it has an AM FM FM auto switch for FM 
mono reception—important in weak signal areas 
To make our powerful decks and tuner sound 
monstrous there's our Power Booster, model CJ-3510 
10 watts per channel Minimum RMS into 4 ohms at 
400Hz with no more than 1 0% total harmonic 
distortion And separate bass and treble tone controls 
With all this power, you'll want speakers that pack 
real punch. Like Sound Pumps“ with our high- 
frequency equalizer And Concert Sound, our all-new 
high-compliance coaxial speakers 

Panasonic Component Systems They might just 
turn your car into your favorite listening room 

Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 










LIGHTS: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76- 
LIGHT 100’s: 12 mg. "tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 



When Kentucky first called, 6' 7" Defensive End Art Stiff figured they wanted him to p/ay basketball 


from where Joe Dipre bulled over on the 
next play. The extra point gave Kentucky 
a 21-6 lead, and Vandy fans began to 
move toward the exits, while the Wild¬ 
cat rooters whooped it up. 

“When 1 came here, 1 said my goal 
was to give our fans a good enough team 
that they could be as obnoxious as fans 
in other pans of the country," says Cur- 
ci, smiling. “I think our fans have gotten 
to the point where they can carry on with 
the best of’em.” 

In five years Curci has done what sup¬ 
posedly couldn’t be done—return Ken¬ 
tucky football to the glory it enjoyed 
under Bear Bryant in the early 1950s. 
With the help of Kentucky University 
President Dr. Otis Singletary, who be¬ 
lieves strongly in intercollegiate athletics, 
and the five-year-old Commonwealth 
Stadium, Curci found he had what it took 
to recruit blue-chip players. It didn’t 
come easy. Still admits that when Curci 
got in touch with him, he thought he 
was going to be offered a scholarship to 
play basketball. 

To get Still and Ramsey, Curci had to 
outmaneuver both basketball and foot¬ 
ball recruiters. Playing both sports at 


Camden High, they had led the football 
team to an unbeaten season their senior 
year, and the basketball team to a state 
championship. Curci was able to beat out 
hundreds of other schools mostly because 
he had an "in” with Andy Hinson, the 
coachat Camden. 

While Curci took a couple of years 
to decide whether to play Ramsey at 
quarterback or tight end. he installed 
Still in the starting lineup as a fresh¬ 
man and began to build for the future 
around him. Like Ramsey. Still is the 
quiet, soft-spoken type who leads by 
example, and the pro scouts love his 
size and quickness. Against LSU, Still 
scooped up a blocked field-goal attempt 
and then outraced a defensive back to 
score a touchdown. Still has also im¬ 
pressed no less a football authority than 
Prince Charles, who met him during 
halftime of the Kentucky-Georgia game 
while on his recent state visit. “My 
word." said the prince, gazing upward, 
"you're a big one. aren’t you?” 

As big and as good as he is. Still is 
only part of what Wildcat Rover Dallas 
Owens calls the "Hijackers Anony¬ 
mous.” because they have caused 25 


turnovers despite rarely being certain 
who will be playing on a given Satur¬ 
day. By the third game, star Linebacker 
Jim Kovach and two tackles had been 
lost for the season with injuries, so Cur¬ 
ci installed 5'11", 227-pound reserve 
Richard Jaffee at nose guard, moved Jer¬ 
ry Blanton to tackle and held his breath. 
The results have been devastating. Ow¬ 
ens intercepted two passes to break open 
the Penn State game. Linebacker Mike 
Martin blocked a punt to start the av¬ 
alanche at Georgia. The defense held 
Vandy to an average of 14 inches—that’s 
inches —every carry. And so it goes. 

“The defense is the key for us.” says 
Curci. "Our kids are so close and they're 
so quick and when somebody gets hurt, 
somebody else moves in and takes over. 
To be honest with you. I’m amazed." 

With no bowl to anticipate, Ken¬ 
tucky’s goal is a 10-1 record (the loss 
was to Baylor in the second game of the 
season) and bragging rights to the SEC 
title. To do that the Wildcats must win 
at Florida this week, then beat hated Ten¬ 
nessee at home. Both those teams might 
be interested in some rather startling 
comments made by Ramsey after the 
Vandy game. 

“I think we’re one of the best teams 
in the country,” he said, “but I don’t 
know how good we are. I don’t think 
we’ve played our best game yet.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


VA/rOX Five V ears a 8°- Tony Adams 
VV LO I of Utah State established an 
NCAA single-game mark by passing for 561 
yards against Utah. Last week, Marc Wilson 
of Brigham Young lopped that feat by 10 
yards. Once again the victim was Utah. Wil¬ 
son. a sophomore, did almost all his damage 
in the first and last quarters. In the opening pe¬ 
riod he passed for two touchdowns as BYU 
built a 17-0 lead. But by the end of the third 
period that advantage had been cut to 17-8. 
so Wilson really went to work, throwing for 
209 yards and three more TDs in the final 
quarter as the Cougars won 38-8. All told he 
completed 26 of 41 passes. 

Overpowering, too, was Arizona State, 
which stayed half a game behind BYU in the 
WAC standings with a 45-0 drubbing of Wy¬ 
oming. The Sun Devils gained 635 yards, Den¬ 
nis Sprout passing for 262. Mike Harris run¬ 
ning for 120 and George Perry for 110. 

continued 
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< • Introducing ^ ^ 

&& ias America §in^v 



Plymouth 


driving huhllit, y« 


New1978 Plymouth Volare. 
llie car with the accent on value. 


We must admit, it’s sweet music—what 
people tell us about the ’78 Volare. 

How they love the practicality of Volare’s 
lean, trim style. Like wide comfortable 
low-back bench seating. A ftillv 
appointed modular instrument panel. 
Broad glass areas for excellent 
visibility. And plenty of room. 

You can see how much room the quar¬ 
tet in our picture has. So much, 

In fact, we’d urge you to compare 
it with the interior room some 


of our “new competition” is offering. 

Something else Volare delivers in abun¬ 
dance. Miles-per-gallon. The EPA rated 
a sLx-cylinder Volare at 27 MPG 
highway and 20 in the city? And be¬ 
sides good mileage, every Volare delivers 
another important element. Comfort 
1978 Volare. With all this value, is it 
any wonder it has America singing? 
Buy or Lease at your 

Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer. 













COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


While (he rain that had been falling 
stopped five minutes into the game at the Los 
Angeles Coliseum, Southern Cal's offense 
poured all over Stanford. When the deluge 
was over, the Trojans had gained 592 yards. 
453 of them on the ground, and had won 
49-0. Charles White of CSC gained 126 on 
16 carries. Dwight Ford 124 on II and Mosi 
Tatupu 101 on 13. 

Three touchdowns in the third period, two 
on runs by Quarterback Warren Moon, 
helped Washington defeat California 50-31. 
The Huskies gained 490 yards, more than off¬ 
setting the efforts of Tight End George Frei¬ 
tas. who caught nine passes for Cal. 

With the "men upstairs" tipping him off 
about what play to expect. UCLA Safely Mike 
Molina anticipated an Oregon pass shortly be¬ 
fore halftime. When the ball was in fact 
thrown. Molina picked it off and raced 52 
yards for a touchdown to put the Bruins in 
front 14-0 and well on their way to a 21 -3 vic¬ 
tory. Of his interception. Molina said. "Our 
coaches called it. All I had to do was react to 
the ball." 

Washington Slate defeated Oregon State 
24-10. With two games to go for each team. 
Washington. UCLA and USC were tied for 
the Pac-8 lead with 4-1 records. 


Army assured itself of its first w inning sea¬ 
son since 1972 by subduing Air Force 31-6. 
Cadet Greg King, who scored on runs of 15 
and 44 yards, rushed for 165 yards. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Art Monk, a b'2". 201-pound 
sophomore running back for Syracuse, 
latched onto 14 passes—an NCAA high this 
season—gained 188 yards and scored two 
touchdowns as the Orange upset Navy 45-34, 

DEFENSE: As Kansas defeated Kansas Slate 
29-21. 6'3". 220-pound Jay haw k freshman 
Linebacker Scellars Young broke up two pass¬ 
es. set up the winning touchdown with an in¬ 
terception and took part in 16 tackles. 


While many of the nation's Top 20 teams 
racked up big scores in hopes of improving 
their rankings, none matched the output of 
Valley City (N.D.). an NAIA Division II 
school. The Vikings finished the season un¬ 
defeated by crushing Huron 83-0, 

1. USC (6-3) 

2. UCLA (6-3) 3. BRIGHAM YOUNG (7-1) 


Qpvl ITU There's nothing quite like 
OL/U I II being an old Bear Bryant pu¬ 
pil—unless one is coaching against Alabama. 
For the 21st straight time. Bryant beat one of 
his students, trimming Charlie McClendon 
and LSU 24-3. LSU recovered four Tide fum¬ 
bles and got 110 yards rushing from Charles 
Alexander, but Johnny Davis of the Tide 
bulled his way for 126 yards and Tony Na¬ 
than scored two touchdowns, Coupled with 
an Auburn loss. Alabama's w in locked up first 
place in the Southeastern Conference and a 
berth in the Sugar Bow l. 

It was Mississippi State that stunned Au¬ 
burn 27-13. Defensive Back Kenny Johnson 
set up two State touchdowns with intercep¬ 
tions. and Bruce Threadgill (17 of 31 for 256 
yards) passed for two others. Florida rallied 
past Georgia 22-17 and Tennessee beat in¬ 
dependent Memphis State 27—14. 

"Chuck [Fusina] was verbalizing at the line 
because we were out of time-outs. He im¬ 
provised the touchdown play." That was Penn 
State Coach Joe Paternos explanation of how 
his quarterback concluded an 83-yard desper¬ 
ation drive at North Carolina State that took 
13 plays and 97 seconds. What Fusina did to 
pull out a 21-17 win was to uncork his sixth 
completion of the march, an 11 -yarder to Split 
continued 
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Now there's more to 
life insurance 
than just a policy. 



Introducing the only life insurance 
policy that's sold with a prospectus: 
Variable Life Insurance. One of the 
most important innovations in life 
insurance in the last sixty years. 

Because now you can get life¬ 
time coverage with growth potential 
—growth potential through invest¬ 
ments in the stock market. And no 
matter what happens in the stock 
market, you still get a guaranteed 
minimum death benefit. 

This new protection plan is 
offered by Equitable Variable Life 
Insurance Company—EVLICO— 
a wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. 

Here’s how it works. Funds sup¬ 
porting your policy are invested in 
a Separate Investment Account, 
which is managed by the professional 


investment staff of The Equitable. 
Your insurance coverage may increase 
or decrease annually, depending on 
the Account's investment results. 

But whatever the performance of 
the Account, your life insurance can't 
fall below the guaranteed minimum. 
Your cash value will also reflect the 
Account's investment experience, but 
there is no guaranteed minimum. 

For more complete information 
about the Separate Investment 
Account and the policy, including 
charges and expenses, send for a 
prospectus by mailing the coupon, or 
calling toll-free: In New York City, 
Southern Westchester and Western 
Nassau County: 212-541-6730 

• New York State: 800-442-5880 

• All other areas: 800-223-6646. 

Read the prospectus carefully 
before you purchase a policy. 


Available only through EVLICO - 
a wholly owned subsidiary of The Equitable. 


I MAIL TO su * 

Equitable Variable Life Insurance Co. 

Marketing Division — T/L-43 

1285 Avenue of the Americas. New York. New York 10019 
Please send me more information, including a prospectus, 
on Equitable Variable Life Insurance 

Name_ 


City_ 


Zip 


Equitable 

VARIABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

EVLICO 

& 1977 Equitable Vanable Lile Ins Co . N Y . N Y 10019 VM-065 


These policies are available only in those jurisdictions which permit the sale of Vanable Life Insurance 












COLLEOE FOOTBALL continued 


End Scott Fitzkee with 58 seconds to go. Fu- 
sina completed 22 of 36 passes for 315 yards 
against a defense that had allowed 74.6 yards 
passing a game. 

In the Atlantic Coast Conference. North 
Carolina (3-0-1) solidified its grip on first 
place by tying Clemson (4-1-1) 13-13. Tar 
Heel Amos Lawrence zipped 59 yards for one 
score (and for 150 yards in all), and a 30- 
yard field goal by Tom Biddle with :58 left 
deadlocked the game. Maryland took a non¬ 
conference tussle from Villanova 19-13 as 
George Scott tore through the Wildcats for 
237 yards and three touchdowns. 

During a 65-0 drubbing of Langston. Doug 
Williams of Grambling hit on 23 of 30 passes 
for 378 yards and seven touchdowns. 

With Wide Receiver Mike Schumann 
catching five passes, running three reverses 
for 99 yards and passing once for 39 yards, 
Florida State held off Virginia Tech 23-21. 

Independent East Carolina (8-2) walloped 
Appalachian State 45-14. Louisiana Tech 
took charge in the Southland Conference by 
stopping Lamar 23-6. 

1. ALABAMA (8-1) 

2. KENTUCKY (8-1)3. CLEMSON (7-1-1) 

MIDWF9T Two < - ,lc ’ ahoma s tatc 

IVIIL/VVLO I players did not seem to 
know which end was up when they positioned 
themselves behind Oklahoma's kickofT team 
in the third period. Perhaps it was an omen. 
Earlier in the period, the Cowboys had taken 
a 28-21 lead after scoring a pair of touch¬ 
downs in just 15 seconds, but that only 
spurred the Sooners into scoring the next 40 
points and winning 61-28. State's Terry Mill¬ 
er romped for 120 yards and three touch¬ 
downs. But Sooner Quarterback Thomas Lott 
passed 48 yards for one score and broke three 
tackles as he ran 80 yards for another to keep 
Oklahoma atop the Big Eight. 

A leg injury to I. M. Hipp gave Rick Berns 
of Nebraska a chance to regain his I-back 
job against Missouri. Making the most of the 
opportunity. Berns rushed for 81 yards, 
caught a 24-yard pass and scored both Corn- 
husker touchdowns on a pair of one-yard 
plunges in a 21-10 victory. 

Colorado’s first- and second-string quar¬ 
terbacks were hurt against Iowa State, but 
Fullback James Mayberry and Tailback Mike 
Kozlowski were healthy enough to provide a 
12-7 win. Mayberry ripped off 111 yards and 
Kozlowski, who had missed six games because 
of a punctured lung, ran 42 yards for a TD 
and unfurled a 55-yard pass. Kansas forged a 
21-0 lead, and then hung on for a 29-21 ver¬ 
dict over Kansas State. 

Notre Dame players, still smarting from 
last year's loss to Georgia Tech and comments 
that they were “fat and slow." squashed the 
Yellow Jackets 69-14. Irish Quarterback Joe 
Montana hit on 15 of 25 passes for 273 yards 
and three TDs. Altogether, the Irish gained 


667 yards, Vagas Ferguson rushing for 116 of 
them in 11 carries during a 10-minute span. 

At halftime of their Big Ten games. Ohio 
State and Michigan each led by only seven 
points. Then the Buckeyes scored 14 points 
in 13 seconds and cruised past Illinois 35-0. 
Even more devastating were the Wolverines, 
who shredded Northwestern with 28 third- 
quarter points to win 63-20. 

Purdue's Mark Herrmann hit on 10 of 20 
passes for 174 yards during a 22-0 blanking 
of Wisconsin. A 23-yard field goal by David 
Freud with 16 seconds left gave Indiana a 
come-from-behind 24-21 win over Iowa. 
Quarterback Ed Smith teamed up with Flank¬ 
er Kirk Gibson on scoring passes of 51 and 
85 yards as Michigan State, down 10-0, over¬ 
came Minnesota 29-10. 

For the fourth year in a row, St. John's 
won the Minnesota IAC title. The defending 
NCAA Division III champions toppled St. 
Olaf 21-7 behind Tim Schmitz, who ran for 
189 yards. Two other Division III squads re¬ 
mained unbeaten, top-ranked Wittenberg 
downing Heidelberg 31-6 and Central (Iowa) 
stopping Upper Iowa 32-0. 

An NAIA record was set by Central (Mo.) 
Methodist's Tom Stine, who passed for 571 
yards as he completed 24 of 34 attempts dur¬ 
ing a 56-43 defeat of Culver-Stockton. 

Macalcster lost its 33rd game in a row. The 
Scots, outscored 532-39 this season, dropped 
their final game of the year to Hamline 71-6. 

1.OKLAHOMA (8-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (8-1) 3. MICHIGAN (8-1) 

C A QT For Bob Relph of Colgate. Matt 
LMO I Cavanaugh of Pitt and Bill Hur¬ 
ley of Syracuse, it was like an afternoon of tar¬ 
get practice as they repeatedly bull's-eyed 
their receivers. Four of Relph’s passes were 
good for touchdowns as the undefeated Red 
Raiders peppered Bucknell 49-17. Relph 
completed 13 of 19 for 181 yards as Colgate 
amassed 623 yards. 

West Virginia took an early 3-0 lead over 
Pitt, then was blanked the rest of the way. 
With Cavanaugh riddling the Mountaineers 
with his passes (16 of 29 for 217 yards and 
two touchdowns), the Panthers won 44-3. 

Also bolting to a quick lead was Navy, 
which led Syracuse 7-0 after Phil McConkey 
ran back a punt 67 yards. Then Hurley got 
his act together, connecting on 20 of 31 pass¬ 
es for 283 yards and three touchdowns as the 
Orangemen upset Navy 45-34. 

Milch Brown, a defensive back for NCAA 
Division III St. Lawrence, also put on an of¬ 
fensive show during a 50-6 rout of RPI. In ad¬ 
dition to kicking field goals of 44, 47 and 36 
yards. Brown sacked the quarterback in the 
end zone for a safety, recovered a fumble, 
made 16 tackles and stole two passes, one of 
which he returned 31 yards for a touchdow n. 

After blowing a 14-0 lead. Temple came 
back to defeat Rutgers 24-14. 


A pair of touchdown runs were included 
in a 151-yard performance by Yale’s John 
Pagliaro as the Elis bumped off Princeton 
44-8 and took over the lead in the Ivy League. 
Dartmouth, which had been tied for first 
place, lost 13-10 as Brown came through with 
10 points in the fourth quarter. A Mark Whip¬ 
ple to Charlie Watkins pass covering 32 yards 
had tied the score at 10-10. With six seconds 
remaining. Ruben Chapa kicked a 32-yard 
game-winning field goal for the Bears. In de¬ 
feating Penn 34-15. Harvard set a school 
total-offense mark with 550 yards. Larry 
Brown of the Crimson accounted for 375 of 
those yards. 349 with his passes. Cornell dis¬ 
posed of Columbia 20-7. 

In addition to Colgate in Division I, two 
Eastern small colleges remained undefeated. 
Middlebury downed Union 31-20 and Clar¬ 
ion State knocked off Shippcnsburg 26-6. 

1. PENN STATE (8-1) 

2. PITTSBURGH (7-1-1) 3. COLGATE (9-0) 

SOUTHWEST TitTZ 

rived in Houston, a crowd of 72.124. the Cou¬ 
gars' largest ever, was on hand. In the open¬ 
ing period, while Texas rooters taunted Hous¬ 
ton with cries of “probation,” Alois Blackwell 
answered back by zipping 44 yards for a Cou¬ 
gar touchdown, the first scored on a run 
against the Longhorns’ starting defensive unit 
this season. Field goals of 43 and 26 yards by 
Kenny Hatfield gave Houston six more points 
in the second period. 

But Texas Halfback Earl Campbell, who 
had been bedded down on Friday night with 
a sore throat and a fever, crunched out touch¬ 
down runs of six and two yards, which gave 
the Longhorns a 14-13 edge at halftime. 
Campbell, despite “feeling weak." scored 
again on a 40-yard run. ending up with 173 
yards on 24 carries in the Longhorns' 35-21 
win The victory put Texas half a game 
ahead of idle Texas A&M in the Southwest 
Conference. 

With a week off to prepare for Arkansas, 
Baylor had concentrated on refining a 4-3 de¬ 
fense to contain the Razorbacks’ running, 
which was averaging 283.9 yards a game. And 
the work paid off as Arkansas was limited to 
97 yards on the ground. Still, the Hogs won 
35-9 with three TD passes and two Steve Lit¬ 
tle field goals. 

Fullback Billy Taylor set a Texas Tech rec¬ 
ord by scoring five touchdowns during a 
49-17 romp over TCU. The passing of Mike 
Ford (17 of 21 for 205 yards and three touch¬ 
downs) carried SMU past Rice 41-24. 

Independent North Texas State (8-2) beat 
New Mexico Stale 45-17. Texas A&I. last 
season’s Lone Star Conference champion, 
was upended by East Texas State 7-6. 

1. TEXAS (8-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (7-1) 3. TEXAS A&M (7-1) 
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Colonel Taylor never found ayeast 
good enough for his Bourbon 
till he cultivated it himself. 


No step in the making of great Bourbon was too unimportant to 
escape the attention of Colonel Edmund H. Taylor Jr. He personally 
grew and cultivated the strain of yeast that started his choice grains 
on their way to becoming Old Taylor. Only his yeast was good enough 
for his Bourbon. We still make Old Taylor the careful, painstaking way 
Colonel Thylor did. Indeed, the yeast we use today is the same yeast 
he cultivated in 1866. And that’s one reason that Old Taylor is the most 
gentle and satisfying Bourbon you can sip. 


OLD TAYLOR 


Old Taylor 

Colonel Taylors Bourbon made Colonel Taylor’s way. 









Gifts for good sports. 


AMF Voit has a gift for all seasons. 
It's any of our AMF Voit sports prod¬ 
ucts. Our racquctballs and racquets, 
soccerballs, volleyballs, footballs, 
basketballs and baseballs/softballs 
cover every season of the year. But 
especially the Holiday Season. 

Put a ribbon around AMF Voit's 
high performance Rollout* Bleu 
racquetball and the Impact I™ racquet. 


They make great gifts for anytime. 

Or decorate your tree with our 
Enduro* 1 synthetic leather socccrball, 
the one that's currently being kicked 
around by the American Youth 
Soccer Organization (AYSO). 

Give someone AMF Voit's Spiker 
volleyball as a Holiday gift. 

Grab, kick, feel and catch our 
rubber or leather footballs. You'll want 


to wrap one up and take it home. 

And there’s more. Our basketballs 
are stuffed by the best, including 
Dave Cowcns of the Boston Celtics 
and the Youth Basketball Association 

- of the YMCA. 

So, this Holiday 
Season, deck your halls 
with AMF Voit balls. 
Santa Ana. California 92704 
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L ike a lot of other New Englanders. 

what Haywood Sullivan and Buddy 
LeRoux wanted more than anything in 
the world was to own the Boston Red 
Sox. Their story was a chapter out of 
the American Dream. Sullivan, a former 
backup catcher, and LeRoux. an ex-train¬ 
er. had a deal all set to purchase the club 
for which they once worked. Their dream 
was about to come true because Sullivan 
is a close friend of Jean Yawkey, the wid¬ 
ow of the late Boston owner, and be¬ 
cause LeRoux had figured out a way that 
the two of them could put up S200.000 
of a $15 million price and get 52% of 
the franchise. 

But by the time last week’s dates for 
signing the final papers and obtaining 
American League approval of the sale 
had passed. Sullivan’s and LeRoux' 
dream was semi-shattered. They were 
running the Red Sox but they did not 
■own them. Jean Yawkey still does—and 
probably will for some time. A lawsuit 
by Ohio-based A-T-O Inc., the high bid¬ 
der in September's unusual public auc¬ 
tion of the club, postponed the request 
for approval from the league’s 13 other 
owners. But even without the suit, in¬ 
dications were that Sullivan and LeRoux 
would not have received the O.K. 

"This isn’t Cleveland, it’s Boston,” 
says Milwaukee President Bud Selig. 
chairman of the league finance commit¬ 
tee. “This is the most important franchise 
in the American League, and we can’t af¬ 
ford to let it be underfinanced or second 
rate. The situation is a mess. It seems in¬ 
conceivable that what Tom Yawkey built 
could come to this.” 

This included A-T-O’s attempt to gain 
control of the Red Sox in court, public 
derision of the Sullivan-LeRoux financial 
arrangements (one newspaper described 
them as a “48-month car loan”) and a 
power struggle that could be traced back 
to office politics under Tom Yawkey. 
This also included New England’s reac¬ 
tion to what was perceived as a threat to 
the region’s most beloved institution, the 
Red Sox. 

There were save our sox bumper 
stickers and a radio program called Bos¬ 
ton Red Sox , Boston Red Sox that re¬ 
viewed the daily travails of Haywood and 
Buddy. Boston’s two papers, the Herald 
American and Globe , staged an old-fash¬ 
ioned news war. deploying political, 
sports and financial columnists to analyze 
the sale; cartoonists to lampoon the staid 


baseball / Peter Gammons 


There’s a rub in the Hub 

Former Catcher Haywood Sullivan and ex-Trainer Buddy LeRoux thought they 
were in as Red Sox owners, but a suit and skeptics semi-shattered their dream 


State Street Bank and Trust Company, 
which was to provide financing for the 
Sullivan-LeRoux deal; and Woodward- 
Bernstein types to dig up dirt on the var¬ 
ious principals. One undercover group, 
the Globe's Spotlight Team, pointed out 
that one of Sullivan’s and LeRoux' 11 
general partners had been subpoenaed to 
testify before a grand jury regarding a 
murder and a bankruptcy and charged 
another with conflict of interest in the ap¬ 
propriation of state funds for handi¬ 
capped children. A third partner had pre¬ 
viously been accused of another conflict 
of interest in a kickback scandal. 

Amid all this, politicians, including 
House Speaker Tip O’Neill, jumped into 
the debate, as did Players Association di¬ 
rector Marvin Miller and Ralph Nader. 
“If nuclear war were to break out. it 
would only make page two in 
Boston," said Red Sox Publicist 
Bill Crowley. 

When Yawkey died in July 
1976, the Red Sox became part 
of his estate. In effect, the ex¬ 
ecutors of the Yawkey will— 
his wife and his two lawyers. 

Joseph LaCour of New York 
and James Curran of Palo Alto, 

Calif.—were now the team's 
owners. Mrs. Yawkey reported¬ 
ly wanted to keep the Sox, but 
advisers felt that, should she die 
soon—she is in her mid-60s— 
the estate and team would be 
ravaged by taxes. So, in April, 
the executors let It be known 
that the estate would entertain 
bids for the Red Sox. 

Throughout the past summer 
they interviewed prospective 
bidders, discouraging most of 
them, and on Sept. 1 offers were 
submitted. A-T-O. which owns 
Rawlings Sporting Goods, was 
high bidder at $18.75 million. 

Two Boston businessmen, Mar¬ 
ty Stone and Jack Sauer, of¬ 


fered some $16 million apiece, while Sul¬ 
livan and LeRoux reportedly bid about 
$15 million. 

On Sept. 29 the executors announced 
that the Sullivan-LeRoux group had been 
awarded the team. For their $200,000. 
the two managing partners would receive 
52% of the club. Among the limited part¬ 
ners were concessionaire H. M. Stevens 
Inc- and Mrs. Yawkey. Except for a few 
questions raised by other owners, very lit¬ 
tle was said about the sale for the next 
three weeks. 

Then, on Oct. 24, just 10 days before 
the scheduled meeting for league approv¬ 
al, the Sullivan-LeRoux dream suddenly 
became a nightmare. To “clear the way 
for Sullivan and LeRoux,” the executors 
fired General Manager Dick O’Connell 
and his two lieutenants. Assistant GM 
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The Xerox 3107 
reduces more than 
originals. 


8 '/ 2 xlicopy 


14x18 original 




Time flies when you use the Xerox 
3107 copier. 

Because every 3107 comes with 
a special document feeder that lets you 
make copies without having to raise 
and lower the top and press a button 
for each new original. 

And if your original happens to be 
as large as 14 x 25, the 3107 can get it 
down to a size you can handle. 

Of course, it also makes regular size 
copies and even has a density control 
for light or colored originals. 

No other small copier can do so 
much, so fast. 

You really should^ 
consider one. 

After all, the time 



you save may be your i 


own. 


XEROX 


Xf ROX® md 5 lOTwc ti*fcnuiki of XEROX CORPORATION. 





BASEBALL continued 



John Claiborne and Vice-President Gene 
Kirby. Says LeRoux, “As Dick was leav¬ 
ing. he turned and said. ‘Are you pre¬ 
pared for this?’ I didn't understand what 
he meant. I do now. We weren’t.” 

The firing had long been rumored, but 
when it happened, it focused attention 
on O’Connell’s accomplishments. When 
he moved up to general manager in 1965. 
the Red Sox had not played .500 ball in 
seven years or drawn a million fans since 
Ted Williams had retired in I960. In the 
last 11 seasons under O’Connell, the Sox 
averaged 88 victories and 1.72 million 
customers a season. 

Obviously, the firing of O’Connell and 
his subalterns was not for incompetence. 
By the time Yawkey died, it was clear 
that either O’Connell or Sullivan—but 
not the two together—was going to run 
the team. Neither O’Connell nor Sulli¬ 
van remembers how it happened, but 
their once friendly relationship deterio¬ 
rated until, in 1974, Sullivan, who had 
been vice-president for player personnel 
of the Sox, was kicked downstairs from 
the third-floor executive suite to the sec¬ 
ond-floor office of the scouting director. 
While Yawkey was alive, O’Connell act¬ 
ed as the club’s chief executive. He held 
the power. But O’Connell’s relationship 
with Mrs. Yawkey was not friendly. Of 
late the two had communicated only by 
notes, most of them cryptic. 
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O’Connell had made many friends 
during his 31 years in the Boston orga¬ 
nization. Some, like Tip O’Neill, report¬ 
edly called on Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn to take a close look at the Sullivan- 
LeRoux deal. Rumors and innuendos 
about LeRoux and some of his business 
friends were rife. O’Connell said, “It’s 
ironic that LeRoux is getting the team, 
because he was personally fired by Mr. 
Yawkey.” Others, including LeRoux. dis¬ 
pute that, saying that LeRoux left the Sox 
to pursue business interests. Sullivan then 
recalled a time Yawkey tried to fire 
O’Connell. It became public knowledge 
that, since Yawkey’s death, the executors 
had prevented O'Connell from making 
any major capital expenditures, thereby 
effectively blocking a spring-training deal 
for Pitcher Mike Torrez. Even the least 
sophisticated of Boston's maniacal fans 
were quick to figure out that, had Tor¬ 
rez’ arm been in Boston rather than in 
New York, this year's American League 
East race might well have turned out dif¬ 
ferently. Soon O’Connell came to be seen 
as a hero who was being victimized by 
Sullivan and his friend, Mrs. Yawkey, and 
the save our sox bumper stickers be¬ 
gan appearing. 

In his column in The New York Times 
two days after O'Connell’s firing. Red 
Smith coined the name State Street Sox. 
He had obtained a copy of the Sullivan- 
LeRoux loan draft and revealed terms 
that included an $8 million ceiling on 
aggregate salaries, a 10% limit on raises 
for players and a right of approval for 
the bank on all major transactions. Sud¬ 
denly one of baseball’s wealthiest fran¬ 
chises seemed about to have its hands 
tied by a document full of ominous terms 
like default, insolvency, bankruptcy and 
failure to pay. 

Financial writers for both Boston 
newspapers concluded that one bad year 
could, indeed, turn the team into the 
State Street Sox. Marvin Miller said the 
salary restrictions violated the contract 
between players and owners. Nader’s 
FANS organization demanded that the 
sale be stopped. The Globe Spotlight 
Team then impugned the reputation of 
LeRoux and two limited partners and 
next cast doubt on LeRoux’ net-worth 
statement, in which he claimed assets 
of S4.7 million. 

“I’ve never seen so many people at¬ 
tacked. convicted and hurt by innuendo 
in such a short time.” says Sullivan. 
“Murders, retarded kids? This is sup¬ 


posed to be baseball. This package is 
no joke. We have the money. We have 
all the extra cash we need. We’ve been 
made to sound like carpetbaggers. It’s 
just the opposite. We’re not in this to 
steal money. We’re in it because we 
feel as strongly about the Red Sox as 
the most loyal fans. Do they want an out¬ 
sider? A big corporation?" 

It seems the American League’s other 
owners might want just that. “There are 
too many good, strong potential buyers 
who’d love to have the Red Sox.” says 
Selig. "A couple of owners have asked if 
this group realizes how unstable this busi¬ 
ness is. how much cash you often sud¬ 
denly have to have. There’s a survey that 
says Fenway must be rebuilt in five years. 
Can they afford that?" 

Cleveland President Ted Bonda says 
the league vote would have been 13-0 
against Sullivan and LeRoux. White Sox 
Board Chairman Bill DeWitt adds. “A 
lot of people are unhappy about the way 
the O'Connell thing was handled. He has 
a lot of friends." 

"Maybe the delay is for the best," La- 
Cour says now. “Things need to be dealt 
with more rationally.” So. for the mo¬ 
ment, Sullivan is the Sox general man¬ 
ager. LeRoux is the vice-president in 
charge of administration and Mrs. Yaw¬ 
key is footing the bills. As general man¬ 
ager, Sullivan may be able to gain cred¬ 
ibility. And now LeRoux will have a 
chance to convince the league that the 
deal he cooked up was not something 
off a Bert Lance scratch pad. 

LaCour talks bravely of getting the 
A-T-0 suit dismissed, but admits the 
Yawkey will could be tied up in probate 
court for months. A-T-0 is trying to 
prove that the estate should have sold 
the Sox to the highest bidder, and even 
if it can’t find a beneficiary—perhaps a 
nephew—to file a damage suit, it could 
force Mrs. Yawkey to go to court to pro¬ 
tect her right to sell to whomever she 
pleases. Another possibility is that yet an¬ 
other buyer would purchase the club, 
give Sullivan 33% and make him gen¬ 
eral manager. Or Mrs. Yawkey can hold 
onto the franchise as long as she dares. 

Meanwhile, all the upheaval has been 
as horrifying to Boston fans as if some¬ 
one had tried to turn all of Cape Cod 
into one elongated Atlantic City. “Tom 
Yawkey made it the institution it is.” says 
one American League club owner, “so 
in a way he created all this furor. But he 
must be rolling over in his grave." eno 



Soft Whiskey goes 
great in orange |Uice. Or in 
grapefruit juice. (If we can 
invent them, so can you!) 


And how about 


It's time you tried whiskey with something 
lesides rocks and bubbles. Remember, 
inough: Soft drinks for adults always start with 




THE SEAGRAM S GIN 
AND JUICE SECRET? 



Seagrams Extra Dry. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 


Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 80 I*roof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from Grain. 



PRO BASKETBALL /Jerry Kirshenbaum 


C harlie Criss was on the road again 
last week, but the itinerary was a 
new one for him. Something of a legend 
in Eastern League cities like Scranton, 
Allentown and Asbury Park—and on 
New York City playgrounds—the 5' 8" 
Criss, who is at once the NBA's smallest 
player and oldest rookie, was journeying 
to Detroit and Kansas City as a member 
of the Atlanta Hawks. At the age of 28. 
Criss has finally made the NBA, seven 
years after finishing his college career. 
That is almost as astonishing as the fact 
that at week’s end the faceless, low-bud¬ 
get Hawks were soaring along in first 
place in the NBA’s Central Division at 
7-1, best in the entire NBA. 

It was hard to decide which was more 
uplifting, Atlanta's scintillating play or 
Criss’ long-delayed NBA debut. The 
Hawks, everybody’s choice to repeat 
their last-place divisional finish of last 
season, were getting their usual 20- 
points-plus output from Forward John 
Drew, their only bona fide offensive 
threat, and they were also enjoying some 
unexpected blessings, notably a pesky de¬ 
fense and the steady quarterbacking of 
second-year Guard Armond Hill. The 
year’s surprisingly swift getaway perked 
things up at home in The Omni where 
the Hawks were staging rousing promo¬ 
tions, including a Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
lookalike contest—a 5' 2" white guy won 
second prize—and indoor fireworks. 
While the whole operation did not quite 
amount to Hawkamania, average atten¬ 
dance was 9,277, well ahead of last year’s 
5,238, worst in the NBA. 

Little Charlie Criss was very much 
part of these giddy goings-on. Playing 
third guard behind Hill and Ken Charles, 
he was averaging 10 points and four as¬ 
sists a game and was also chomping on 
record quantities of gum, causing his 
wispy goatee to go up and down as he 
scooted to and fro. An instant favorite 
of Haw k fans. Charlie apparently also be¬ 
guiled The Omni organist, who took to 
playing the theme from Rocky whenever 
he stole the ball or pumped in another 30- 
foot jumper. “Charlie is dynamite,’’ rhap¬ 
sodized his coach and benefactor, Hubie 
Brown. “When he gets on the court, 
things happen." 

Criss, who calls his arrival in the NBA 
a “dream come true.” was also fast be- 


Very short 
and sweet 
in Atlanta 

Charlie Criss. the NBA's littlest man. 
soars high with the surprising Hawks 

coming recognized as a symbol of gritty 
perseverance. In Detroit's Cobo Arena 
the other night, after the Hawks had 
stunned the Pistons 102-89. a radio man 
in a loud sport coat stooped to thrust a 
microphone in front of him. "A lot of 
kids see you as a little guy who finally 
made it,” the interviewer said. “What ad¬ 
vice would you give them?" 

Criss is a man who tends to take things 
seriously. "I'd tell them to hang in there," 
he replied. “I'd say that if they want 
something bad enough, they can 
get it." 

Which is pretty much the story of 
Charlie Criss’ life. He grew up in Yon¬ 
kers, N.Y.. the eldest of 11 children, and 
he became playmaker for the New Mex¬ 
ico State team that lost to UCLA in the 
1970 NCAA semifinals. But he was over¬ 
shadowed by teammates Sam Lacey and 
Jimmy Collins, both first-round NBA 
draft choices. Criss was not among the 
year’s 239 selections. At the time nobody 
in the NBA was under six feet, and the 
emphasis on big guards was so strong that 
it was considered a brave gamble when 
the San Diego (now Houston! Rockets se¬ 
lected Calvin Murphy. Niagara’s 5'9" 
All-America, in the second round. 

Murphy quickly showed he belonged 
in pro ball, and before long room was 
found for all sorts of Foots Walkers and 
Kevin Porters, not to forget 5' 5/j" Mon¬ 
ty Towe, who kept college pal David 
Thompson company on the Denver Nug¬ 
gets until he was cut in September. Char¬ 
lie Criss. meanwhile, was graduating 
from college playmaker to one-man-gang 
in the basketball underground, though 



Criss and Burleson, the short and the long ot it. 


the transformation was by no means im¬ 
mediate. In 1972 he joined the Hartford 
Capitols of the Eastern League, the run- 
and-gun league that has been a haven 
over the years for NBA rejects and might- 
have-beens. Relegated to the taxi squad, 
he practiced with the team all season but 
got into only four of 28 games. 

What made this particularly hard for 
Criss to take was that even then he felt 
he belonged in the NBA. “Sure 1 im¬ 
proved, but I would have improved even 
more in the NBA,” he says. “My prob¬ 
lem all along, even in the Eastern League, 
was getting a break. But it’s always made 
me try that much harder.” 

Criss was sixth man for Hartford the 
next season, coming off the bench to av¬ 
erage 20 points a game. Then, suddenly, 
he blossomed into the star of the league. 
Playing regularly the following year for 
the Cherry Hill (N.J.) Rookies and the 
last two seasons for the Scranton (Pa.) 
Apollos. he led the Eastern League in 
scoring with 30. 39 and 34 points a game 
and was twice voted MVP. He further 
burnished his reputation in New York’s 
continued 
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Rucker League, in which, as the Mos¬ 
quito, he took his place alongside such 
storied playground performers as the 
Helicopter and the Destroyer. Stories cir¬ 
culated about how Charlie Criss was reg¬ 
ularly burning NBA performers such as 
Tiny Archibald, Henry Bibby and Lloyd 
Free on the playgrounds. 

In the Eastern League, Criss earned 
$60 a game, the going rate for stars, and 
he paid his own expenses, splitting gas 
money with three other players on the 
long car rides to and from the games. To 
make ends meet (he is divorced and has 
two daughters), he worked at a succes¬ 
sion of jobs, most recently in the data 
processing department of Tuck Tape In¬ 
dustries in New Rochelle, N.Y. Last sea¬ 
son he was invited to the New York 
Knicks’ training camp but was cut be¬ 
fore the first exhibition game. “I think 
he was invited mainly as a courtesy to 
me,” says his agent, Steven Kauffman, a 
Philadelphia attorney who also serves as 
the Eastern League commissioner. 


Even before the Hawks came into the 
picture. Criss had made up his mind not 
to return to the Eastern League this sea¬ 
son. He began angling, instead, for a 
berth with the Harlem Globetrotters and 
got a foot in the door as a member of 
their stooge team, the New Jersey Reds, 
on a two-month Trotter tour of Europe 
last summer. He was in Madrid, nearing 
the end of the tour, when Hubie Brown 
got in touch with him. The Atlanta coach 
had seen Criss play in a black charities 
All-Star Game in Madison Square Gar¬ 
den and figured that the lead-footed 
Hawks could use some of his quickness. 
He promised Criss a fair shot at making 
the team, and the little man reported to 
training camp. 

Atlanta at the time was suffering from 
the loss of free-agent Forward Truck 
Robinson, who had taken his consider¬ 
able talents to New Orleans, and from a 
savage front-office intrigue that resulted, 
ultimately, in the sacking of Brown’s 
avowed enemy. General Manager Mike 


Storen. Brown found room for five rook¬ 
ies on the Hawks’ roster and Charlie Criss 
learned he was one of them after the final 
exhibition game in Louisville. “Hubie 
and I were riding in an airport limou¬ 
sine and he asked me if I’d found a place 
to live yet in Atlanta.” Criss recalls. “It 
was unreal, absolutely unreal." 

It no doubt helped Criss’ cause that 
he was available at close to the league’s 
minimum salary of $30,000. It also seems 
likely that Brown identified with him. 
The coach had logged four years in the 
Eastern League in the '50s and. as the 
Storen episode suggests, is something of 
a survivor himself. But Brown insists that 
Criss made the Hawks primarily because 
he can play basketball. 

“Charlie showed the quickness we 
wanted and also that he can shoot and 
pass,” he says. “Other guys 5' 8" can do 
these things, but Charlie is also very 
strong, which is true of Calvin Murphy, 
too. In fact, I honestly feel Charlie is 
holding back a bit. trying to submerge 













his freelancing instincts to play into our 
system. When he starts seeing the op¬ 
tions possible within that system, he 
could be awesome.” 

Criss scored eight points in his first 
NBA game, a 107-101 win over Cleve¬ 
land at The Omni, and then poured in 
21 in 27 minutes in a 110-103 loss at 
Hanford to the Boston Celtics. Atlanta's 
only defeat. Next came a 113-110 over¬ 
time victory over the Nets in Piscata- 
way. N.J. A group of Criss' former co- 
workers at Tuck Tape came to the game 
by chartered bus, and Charlie entertained 
them by amassing 17 points, six rebounds 
and five assists. "I was proud to be wear¬ 
ing an NBA uniform in front of my 
friends,” says Criss. “I was also proud 
that 1 played well.” 

Notwithstanding Brown’s assessment 
of his strength, it remains to be seen 
whether Criss can withstand the rigors 
of the seven-month, 82-game NBA 
schedule. He has already had a busted 
lip. and last week a jammed right thumb 


was affecting his shooting. "In the East¬ 
ern League I took quite a pounding, but 
we played only weekends and I had a 
few days to recover.” says Criss. “Here 
you have to play hurt." 

Having taken so long to make the 
NBA, though. Criss plainly means to 
stick around, and Brown had said he 
would keep him even if the squad limit 
dropped to II, as was determined last 
week. “I’m not bitter about having to 
wait seven years, but 1 do feel I've got 
something to prove,” Criss says. He is ec¬ 
static about flying first class and staying 
in hotels with elevators ("It's all a little 
different from the Eastern League.” he 
says) and he further betrays his eager¬ 
ness on the sidelines during time-outs. 
While Brown diagrams plays by moving 
around little magnetic pieces on a board. 
Criss actually pays attention, something 
other Hawks don’t always do. 

Playing with a taped thumb Friday 
night in Kansas City. Criss scored 11 
points (Drew had 27) as Atlanta nudged 


the hometown Kings 111-110. At The 
Omni the next night he had 12 in a 
100-94 win over Golden State, the 
Hawks’ sixth straight victory. There was 
every reason to expect the inexperienced 
team to self-destruct eventually, but the 
Hawks were enjoying themselves for the 
moment, and nobody more than Charlie 
Criss. In Kansas City the NBA s small¬ 
est player had scored a basket by arch¬ 
ing a bank shot neatly over the NBA’s 
tallest player, T 3" Tom Burleson, and 
he also renewed acquaintances with Sam 
Lacey. The two former New Mexico 
State teammates, one a seven-year NBA 
veteran and the other a rookie, chatted 
before the game in Kemper Arena. 

“Knowing Charlie. I’m not surprised 
he made the NBA." Lacey said after¬ 
ward. "He played hard in college and 
never gave up. He’s always had a lot of 
heart." 

Criss was moved, too. “Sam Lacey." 
he murmured. “It was sure nice to see 
him after all these years.” two 



TDE 


The trimmer, sportier, mid-size 
LTD at a trimmer price. 

The quality and luxury LTD is famous for is the whole 
idea behind LTD II. You get room for six, and a long list 
of standard features not found in most mid-size cars. 
Automatic transmission, power steering, power front 
disc brakes, V-8 engine, steel-belted radials. 

Test drive LTD II at your local Ford Dealer It’s the 
LTD of mid-size cars. 
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a better idea. 
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"Enriched 

Flavor’ 

Menthol! 


Menthol taste satisfaction no longer 
dependent on high tar. 


For years, smokers were 
forced to accept high tar if 
they wanted real menthol 
flavor. 

Today there’s MERIT 
Menthol. The cigarette 
that shattered all previous 
notions about what's 
possible —and what isn’t — 
with tar and taste in 
menthol smoking. 

By cracking cigarette 
smoke down into separate 
elements, researchers 
were able to isolate 
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certain natural flavor- 
rich ingredients that 
delivered taste way out 
of proportion to tar. 

These flavor essentials 
were then packed into the 
tobacco used to make 
MERIT Menthol. The 
result was a low tar 
menthol cigarette packed 
with extra flavor. 

Only one menthol 
has ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 


Kings: B mgl'tar!’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 
100's: 12 mgl’tari *0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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skiing / William Oscar Johnson 


S un Valley has long been an Amer¬ 
ican institution. Not one of those 
newfangled, battery-operated institu¬ 
tions like Disneyland. Monday Night 
Football or We Do It All for You at Mc¬ 
Donald’s. Sun Valley represents lasting 
class like Grand Central Station, Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, the Old North 
Church. But the Valley also is real es¬ 
tate, a sprawl of property, and as such it 
was sold last spring—lock, stock and 
Hemingway Memorial—for $12 million. 
It was a bargain. 

The buyer was Robert Earl Holding, 
one of the richest businessmen in Amer¬ 
ica—and also one of the least known. 
The early book on Earl Holding was that 
he was as unlikely a person to spend time 
at Sun Valley as anyone in the world. 
Holding is 50. is just learning to get 
around on skis, does not like publicity, 
does not hang around celebrities, docs 
not drink, does not even play very much. 
He is a Mormon, born in Utah, and main¬ 
ly he works. Mainly his work is in oil re¬ 
fineries and gas stations, not in recreation 
and resorts. 

“1 see Sun Valley as a grande dame 
that has been sitting on her laurels.” 
Holding says. “There’s a tremendous 
challenge here. We want to make this 
place a masterpiece again.” 

Such a definition may lie in the eye of 
the owner. Holding is only the third chief 
of Sun Valley in the 41 years since skiers 
first rode up the sides of Proctor and Dol¬ 
lar Mountains in ridiculous contraptions 
patterned after the equipment used to 
load bananas into fruit boats. They were 
called chair lifts, the first in the world. 

This was in December 1936. In those 
days. Sun Valley was owned by the Union 
Pacific Railroad: the resort lay in lonely 
splendor at the end of a small spur line 
leading into the gone-busted mining 
town of Ketchum, Idaho. UP Chairman 
W. Averell Harriman lavished railroad 
millions on the place, ending up with a 
lodge which had massive log sides (ac¬ 
tually cast of cement) and the only din¬ 
ing room at a U.S. ski resort where the 
waiters wore white tie and tails while din¬ 
ers glided down the stairs to the strains 
of Eddy Duchin’s orchestra. 

But by the early '60s the thrill had long 
gone for Union Pacific. The management 
called in the Janss Corporation, a land- 
development outfit, to survey the Valley 
and make suggestions. Upon getting the 
suggestion—that it would take a lot of 


Earl has bought a pearl 

How much green did it take to buy Sun Valley? The resort went for $12 million, a 
bargain, and the man who purchased it is going to make it even more of a gem 


work and no less than S6 million for a 
face-lifting—the railroad decided to sell. 
Brothers Ed and Bill Janss bid just un¬ 
der $3 million to buy the old queen of re¬ 
sorts and UP accepted. It was a steal. 
The year was 1964. 

Ultimately, it was Bill Janss. who ran 
a cattle-feeding operation near Palm 
Springs, who look over. He is a kinetic, 
jittery man with eyes as blue as ice and 
a mind alive with ideas, a consummate 
skier, an alternate member of the U.S. 
Olympic ski team of 1940. the year the 
Games were called on account of war. 
By the summer of 1965 a building pro¬ 
gram was swinging: Janss installed ten¬ 
nis courts, a new swimming pool, a shop¬ 
ping mall and some new apartments just 
off the lodge. The next year he helped 
push a bill through the Idaho legislature 
to allow the sale of condominiums in the 
state, and that did it. ”We built 100 very 
small studio apartments,” Janss says, 
"and they sold out before we could fin¬ 
ish them.” 

Now the nature of the resort was 
changing drastically. Sun Valley was 
growing like a boomtown. Janss im¬ 
proved the golf course, built more tennis 
courts, turned the resort into a strong 
year-round operation. Through the late 
'60s and early ’70s. condominiums and 
apartments crept steadily along the Val¬ 
ley floor until the formerly vast and 
empty reaches became relatively dense 
with buildings, roads, parking lots. When 
Bill Janss bought Sun Valley, there were 
800 beds. Now there arc more than 3.000. 
And there is also a whole new village 
called Elkhorn on 3.000 acres just over 
the hill that Janss sold to the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation in 1971. There has been 
much criticism of the "urban glut" Janss 
brought to Sun Valley. He argues that 
he has always worked with a tough and 
enlightened master plan for land use. that 
Sun Valley grew no faster than “a little 
Austrian town." "We have allowed no 
further building on the hillsides beyond 


the master plan." he says. "Only 20% of 
the land has had any building activity 

on it." 

But if Janss’ massive construction pro¬ 
gram on the Valley floor was criticized, 
his management of the mountain as¬ 
suredly was not. Under his sharp eye, 
the skiing anatomy of Bald Mountain has 
been designed and lovingly sculpted. On 
continued 
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Old Baldy, Janss created a ski area that 
many U.S. skiers think of as The Mother 
Mountain. “When I came here 13 years 
ago,” he says, “the mountains had been 
neglected. There were no lifts on the 
Warm Springs side. There was no real ac¬ 
cess to the best powder skiing. No groom¬ 
ing, just a lot of icy paths coming down 
the canyons.” Janss opened new bowls, 
introduced grooming equipment, opened 
the Warm Springs side of the mountain— 
and wound up his ownership with 47 ski 
runs, 16 lifts and a capacity of 14,500 ski¬ 
ers an hour, although the resort has never 
had more than 8,000 on the hill at one 
lime. 

Still, Sun Valley was not a perfect prof¬ 
it-making enterprise. Janss introduced a 
plan for a complex and expensive new 
shopping mall in the center of the Val¬ 
ley, to be designed by a pair of young de¬ 
velopers. But the mall was not built, and 
Janss was sued for $32 million in a 
breach-of-contract action by the two de¬ 
velopers. Then came the devastating 
snowless winter of 1976-77 when Old 
Baldy sat sad and brown and desperate¬ 
ly bald for days and days, then weeks 
and weeks under brilliant—and increas¬ 
ingly depressing—blue skies. Like sever¬ 
al ski resorts in the West, Sun Valley lost 
a load of money. The corporation was 
said to be $6 million in debt. “I could 
have kept going,” Janss says. “Money was 
not a problem.” 

But the combination of his growing 
wish to remove himself from the pres¬ 
sures of running the resort plus the law- 
. suit and the drought got to Janss. There 
were potential buyers around. Indeed, 
until early last winter, Janss was pretty 
certain the Walt Disney operation would 
take over Sun Valley. “The Disney peo¬ 
ple took a month and a half thinking over 
the decision.” he says. “Lots of people 
around these parts were convinced they 
were going to do it. But they didn’t. 
They're good businessmen, but you know 
in that organization they still bow three 
limes toward Walt’s ashes in Forest Lawn 
before they make any big decision. And 
they knew Walt had always wanted his 
own ski resort, built from the ground up 
in his own image. They were also very 
worried about the lawsuit. So they pulled 
out.” 

It was then, in mid-January of’77, that 
Earl Holding read in The Wall Street 
Journal that Sun Valley was for sale. He 
had seen the area during a motor trip 
three years earlier and had been im¬ 


pressed. but had no thoughts of buying. 
Now he flew into Sun Valley, walked the 
mountain from top to bottom with Bill 
Janss and immersed himself in the in¬ 
tricacies of ski-lift engineering, trail 
maintenance and snow-making. He liked 
what he saw. He offered Janss $12 mil¬ 
lion. “Yes, it was a very small figure,” 
says Janss. “We were talking about more 
with Disney and I could have gotten $16 
million even then. But it seemed to me 
that Holding would do a better job than 
any of the big corporations. I mean, what 
if a Hilton or a Sheraton came into Sun 
Valley? Holding seemed to care about the 
mountain, he seemed to care about the 
golf course, and he definitely cared about 
quality. He was the one I wanted to have 
the place.” 

The deal was announced on April 8. 
1977. It came as a surprise, indeed, a 
shock, to many in the ski industry and 
to almost everyone in Sun Valley. 

E arl ... who? Holding turned out to 
be an energetic man with a shock of 
silver-gray hair and the hyper-enthusi¬ 
astic demeanor of a master salesman. He 
had grown up in surroundings about as 
un -Sun Valley as you can imagine. He 
was bom in 1926, the son of an impov¬ 
erished apartment-house manager in Salt 
Lake City. “We were extremely poor,” 
Holding says. “I was working when I was 
nine years old. I worked for a landsca¬ 
per in my teens for 15« an hour." He 
went into the Air Force during World 
War II. came home to Utah and married 
his college sweetheart, Carol Orme. “She 
was the only one I knew with less mon¬ 
ey than me.” says Holding. They have 
since added three children to their as¬ 
sets, plus almost uncountable millions of 
dollars. 

Starting with a small orchard outside 
Salt Lake City where he planted 3,500 
fruit trees. Holding has marched steadily 
onward in the West, adding a bit of prop¬ 
erty here, an oil refinery there, a gas sta¬ 
tion, a motel here and there, until it is 
estimated that the combined businesses 
Earl and Carol Holding own do a gross 
annual volume of $600 million. One Ida¬ 
ho banker, who had scoffed at a rumor 
that Holding enterprises were grossing $ 1 
million a day, checked on Holding's busi¬ 
ness while the Sun Valley sale was in 
the works. He found that the true fig¬ 
ure was almost $2 million. Last year 
Holding bought the Sinclair Oil Corpo¬ 
ration of Sinclair, Wyo. It was his larg¬ 


est acquisition to date. He had begun oil 
business purchases by “integrating back¬ 
wards,” as he puts it, going into the gas¬ 
retailing business through his chain of 
Little America service stations and mo¬ 
tels, which have come to be something 
of an institution for Western motorists. 
He bought a refinery, then pipelines, and 
he is now in oil exploration. 

And, of course, he is in Sun Valley. 
Obviously, it is not as consuming an op¬ 
eration for Holding as it was for Janss. 
who had no other business interests. 
Holding, whose home is in Wyoming, in¬ 
tends to live in Sun Valley about a third 
of the year. He has named former moun¬ 
tain manager Wally Huffman, 33, to op¬ 
erate the place but insists he will keep in 
very close contact. 

“I’m a doer, not a delegater," Hold¬ 
ing says. “I am interested in maximum 
efficiency here. I think we can run a 
profit-making operation. I am not going 
to be proud of this place unless it is well 
run. And it is not going to be a choice be¬ 
tween being first class and making a prof¬ 
it. We will do both. My concept in busi¬ 
ness is that you get out of something 
exactly what you put in. If a place is run 
well, the money comes back and you put 
it back in again to keep getting better 
and better.” 

Last spring in a flurry of activity Hold¬ 
ing ordered 5,000 trees and shrubs and 
20.000 flowers brought in for a mass land¬ 
scaping project. Day after day during the 
summer he covered the grounds at close 
to a full gallop, inspecting everything 
from paint on the windowsills to cracks 
in the sidewalks. He displayed a fasci¬ 
nation for detail that was almost fanat¬ 
ical. Holding could cite the exact num¬ 
ber of begonias planted, the traffic on 
specific ski lifts, the precise color of car¬ 
peting—and its thickness—that he would 
put in the employee quarters. He says. 
“We want to know everything that is 
done. We do everything that is done. We 
pump the gas, we make up the rooms, 
we plant trees, we involve ourselves with 
every angle of every operation. We be¬ 
lieve that 1,000 details go together and— 
if they’re put together right—they will 
make a masterpiece." 

Holding does not consider Sun Valley 
to be primarily a ski resort. "What I was 
interested in when I bought it was a re¬ 
sort that would be open year-round. That 
is our emphasis here. I want to make Sun 
Valley a place that will never shut down. 
We have put in new snow-making to that 
continued 
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T was widebody 1011. 
It's built for comfort. 






The unusual comfort you get on our big 
widebody 1011 starts with one of the most 
important parts of any 
flight. The seat. 

Every Coach seat on our 
widebody 1011 is extra 
wide. In fact, you can't 
get a wider seat on any 
plane. 


And most have narrower seats. 

Our seats even have special 
thick cushioning and Digger 
armrests. 

But that’s just the beginning of 
the 1011 comfort story. 

Next, so you can really relax 
and enjoy your flight, we serve 
you a big hearty 
steak in Coach on 
most long meal 
flights. Not just any steak, 
mind you filet m'ignon. 

Then, take the technology of the 
widebody 1011. In a number of ways 
the 1011 nas more advanced technology * 
than the 747 or even the Concorde. 

The widebodv 1011 has one of the most 
advanced flight control systems in aviation 
today. Its computers make minute adjust¬ 
ments in the flight controls so that takeoffs. 


and especially landings are 
incredibly smooth. TWA’s wide¬ 
body 1011, with its luxurious 
Rolls-Royce engines, delivers all 
the comfort you fly a wide- f 
body for. And then some. 

For reservations call your 
Travel Agent, Corporate | 

Travel Department or TWA. 

The American Express 
Card.’ Don't leave home 
without itr Use it to pay for 
your TWA airline ticket, 
hotels, meals, car rentals, or 
just about anything else you 
need on your trip. If you 
don’t have an American 
Express Card, pick up an 
ication wherever the 
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ABC Television's "Wide World of Sports "^presents 


The 

100 Greatest Events 
in the History 
of American Sports 

in solid sterling silver 


An unprecedented collection of dramatic action medals 
honoring the greatest events 
in the entire history of American sports 
—as selected by a blue-ribbon panel of leading sports authorities 


For millions of Americans, lew experiences 
can equal the pulse-pounding excitement of a 
great achievement in sports. The thrill of a no¬ 
hitter. A winning touchdown in the closing 
seconds of a crucial game. A do-or-die putt on 
the 18th hole. 

And over the years, our nation's finest ath¬ 
letes have achieved literally thousands of 
such outstanding feats —setting records that 
all the world admires and that every American 
can take great pride in. 

Recognizing this. ABC's "Wide World of 
Sports’ —America's most popular television 
sports program — now announces a hand¬ 
some new commemorative collection, to be 
issued by The Franklin Mint. An unprece¬ 
dented series of one hundred sterling silver 
medals that will pay lasting tribute to The 100 
Greatest Events in the History of American 
Sports. 

These memorableeventshave been selected 
especially for this commemoration by a panel 
of some of America's most distinguished 
sports authorities. And each will be captured 
in the enduring beauty of medallic art by the 
master sculptors and skilled craftsmen of The 
Franklin Mint. Thus, the entire set of 100 
medals will form a collection that is as defin¬ 
itive as it is exciting and impressive. 

Historic moments in sports — 
dramatically recaptured 

As you study each of these finely sculptured 
medals, you will relive the drama and excite¬ 
ment of a once-in-a-lifetime event in sports 
history. In a very real sense, you will “be 
there" as 

• Babe Ruth blasts his legendary "called shot" 

home run in the World Series 


• Red Grange races for four touchdowns in 
the opening quarter of the historic 1924 
game against Michigan 

• Wilt Chamberlain scores a record 100 points 
in a game against the New York Knicks 

• Gertrude Ederle becomes the first woman 
in history to swim the English Channel 

• Seabiscuit outduels War Admiral in the 
classic race between two of America's 
greatest thoroughbreds 

• Jim Thorpe makes sports history by cap¬ 
turing both the Pentathlon and Decathlon 
events at the Olympics of 1912 

One hundred unforgettable sports events 
in all—as our nation’s finest athletes record 
their greatest triumphs. And each thrilling 
event captured exactly as it happened in the 
beautiful medium of medallic art. 

Each medal an original work of art 
The face of each medal will bear a finely de¬ 
tailed sculptured scene—created for this col¬ 
lection and this collection alone—that depicts 
one of these historic moments in American 
sports. And the medal's reverse will include 
a brief description of the great event por¬ 
trayed, and the exact date on which it 
occurred. 

Each sterling silver medal will be minted 
with The Franklin Mint's distinctive gem 
Proof finish —so that the sculptured "action" 
scene stands out in dramatic, frosted relief 
against a gleaming, mirror-like background. 

Easy to acquire—at a reasonable price 
The 100 Greatest Events in the History of 
American Sports will be issued in a single, 
very limited edition. Moreover, the collection 
is available by subscription only—and there 
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is a further limit of one Proof Set per sub 
scriber. Thus, the total number of Proof Seri 
will be permanently limited to the exact num 
ber of original subscribers. 

For the convenience of subscribers, tht 
collection will be issued at the rate of one 
medal per month. The original issue prict 
for each sterling silver Proof medal is onl> 
$12.50 —and this very favorable price will bt 








guaranteed to each subscriber for every 
medal in the collection. 

> Furthermore, each medal will be accom¬ 
panied by a lively and informative commen¬ 
tary-written especially for this series—that 
tells the authentic story of the event por¬ 
trayed on that medal, and the athlete who 
made it happen 

To protect and display the entire collection, 
an attractive and durable album will be pro- 
"Vjded to each subscriber at no additional 
charge. This album will be custom-designed 
•so that each medal may be displayed to its 
fullest and most dramatic advantage. 

Subscription deadline: 

November 20, 1977 

This exciting new collection of sterling silver 
4nedals will rekindle many proud and happy 
memories for collectors and sports enthu¬ 
siasts. Memories of unforgettable moments 
you've probably discussed over and over 
again with friends— perhaps even had the 
good fortune to witness in person. For you 
and your family, this collection will be a 
never-ending source of enjoyment and inspi- 
Tation—and of pride in the spectacular 
achievements of our nation's finest athletes. 

To be accepted, however, your Subscrip¬ 
tion Application must be mailed by Novem¬ 
ber 20. 1977. Applications postmarked after 
that date will, regretfully, be refused and 
returned. 


The distinguished panel of 
sports authorities involved in 
selecting The 100 Greatest Events 
in the History of American Sports 


JIM McKAY. Chairman 
Host. ABC Television's 
"Wide World ot Sports' 

RED BARBER 

Former sportscaster and commentator 
TOM BROOKSHIER 
Television sports commentator and 
former Pro Football "All American" 

STAN FISCHLER 

Nationally syndicated sports columnist 

CURT GOWDY 

Television sports commentator and analyst 
HAMILTON (Tex) MAULE 
Senior Writer. Classic. 

"The Magazine About Horses & Sport" 
DICK SCHAAP 
NBC Television sportscaster 
WILLIAM SHIRLEY 
Sports Editor. Los Angeles Times 
RED SMITH 

Sports Editor. The New York Times 

ROY TERRELL 

Managing Editor. Sporfs Illustrated 


-- SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION ——— 

The 100 Greatest Events in 
the History of American Sports 

Must be postmarked by November 20. 1977 
Limit: One Proof Set per subscriber 

The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center. Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for a complete 
Proof Set of The 100 Greatest Events in the 
History of American Sports, consisting of 100 
proof-quality sterling silver medals it the 
guaranteed issue price of 112.50* per medal. 

I will also receive a custom-designed collec¬ 
tor's album as part of my collection. 

I need send no money now. I understand that 
I will receive my medals at the rate of one per 
month, and that / will be billed S 12.50“ prior 
to each shipment. .pj UJ my sc \ ti lax 

Signature——__ 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss_ 


Address- 

City__—._ 

State-Zip_- 

AlllllAltD AilM IHt U WlOT C* AN* 01»l» lOVlUNOTNI AOISC* 
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Experience Olds Starfire or Starfire GT. 
No road will ever be the same. 



Experience 
Starfire GT. 

Starfire with a little 
more fire. 

Special GT suspen 
sion helps tame the 
road. Sport wheels. Wide 
tires. I.D. striping. Full 
instrumentation. Even-firing 231 
V6 engine, standard. 305 V8 is available. 
Starfire GT means business! 

Both Starfires are equi 
GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 

Starfire and Starfire GT. Check them 
out at your Olds dealer. No road will ever be 
the same. 




Can we build one tor you? 


Experience Starfire. 

Get behind the wheel of Starfire. 

You’re surrounded by full-foam 
bucket seats. Neatly arranged gages. 
Sporty floor shift. Things you might 
expect to pay extra for. 

Behind you, a functional 
hatchback and plenty of room for 
your gear. 

Take off and move solidly over 
the road with Starfire’s computer- 
selected coil springs and strong 
suspension system. 

Under the hood, Starfire is 
powered by a standard 151 L4 engine 
geared by a standard fully 
synchronized manual transmission. 

It makes good economic sense: 

EPA mileage estimates are 34 
mpg in the highway test; 24 
mpg city; 28 mpg combined. 

(Your mileage depends on 
how you drive, your car's 
condition, and its 
equipment. Power train 
not available in 
California.) 
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SKIINQ continued 

end. If we ever have another drought like 
last winter. Sun Valley will be open when 
the others are closed. And I've improved 
the golf.” 

In his first six months Holding esti¬ 
mates that he has pumped more than $3 
million into esthetics as well as equip¬ 
ment. This winter’s skiers will be delight¬ 
ed to find a new triple-chair lift on Ex¬ 
hibition Run. replacing the creaky one- 
chair operation that had been there for 
years. There also is a new lift on Seattle 
Ridge, opening a new area there, and an¬ 
other on Little Dollar Mountain. Snow¬ 
making now covers 100 acres on Warm 
Springs up to 8.200 feet, believed to be 
the highest snow-making apparatus in the 
U.S. 

All these things will be a surprise to 
folks who were wary of a non-skiing boss. 
But. “All it takes is money, and we’ve 
got that.” Holding says. “We will spend 
whatever we need to do a super job. I 
also want to concentrate on the resort fa¬ 
cilities. The kitchens are terrible, the 
bathrooms are awful. I want to attract a 
family clientele. You can’t run this place 
for a select group of 500 or 1.000 beau¬ 
tiful people. We love the folks with the 
kids. This is not a haven for hippies or 
yippies. We want clean-cut people to 
come here.” 

Along that line, some Sun Valley den¬ 
izens have wondered just how clean-cut 
Holding's Mormonism might make the 
high life and low life of Sun Valley. When 
asked about this, he snorts. “I have noth¬ 
ing against other people drinking. We 
havfe cocktail lounges in all of our Little 
Americas. There was a rumor that we 
were going to fire everyone here who 
wasn’t a Mormon, that we were busing 
in loads of kids from Brigham Young 
University to come in as a Mormon Ma¬ 
fia and take over all the jobs young kids 
usually have here. That is so wrong. I 
don’t even know what religion half of 
my top people are. Honest to God, I don’t 
know what religion they are. When peo¬ 
ple ask me about my religion and my 
business. I tell 'em, Tm not pious or 
biased.’ ” 

Whatever he is. Earl Holding is now 
the proud possessor of a full-fledged 
American institution. Can he keep the 
reputation of the queen of resorts right 
up there? Why not? If a railroad man 
from New York City could and a cattle 
feeder from California could, why not a 
Mormon oilman from the wilds of Utah 
and Wyoming? end 
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A camera can explore the world in 
ways your eyes can t, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss But the camera isn't an end in itself 
It s only as creative as 
the photographer 
behind it. 

The Canon AE-1 can ' 
make you a more ere- 
ative photographer be¬ 
cause it gives you 
almost total creative 
freedom through com- ttk 

plete exposure automa- 
tion To use it. you just ir*»L * 

focus and shoot You 
simply forget you re using a camera and 
instead start creating beautiful photo¬ 
graphs And with this kind of direct op¬ 
eration comes a versatility thats limited 
only by your imagination. 

With the AE-1 s unique Power Winder 


A, you have the option of motorized film 
advance so you re ready for every shot, or 
sequence photography of every move 
your subject makes, at up to two frames 
per second And the Speedlite 155A elim¬ 


inates flash mistakes 


forever, because it sets 
the AE-1 s aperture 
and shutter speed 
Automatically 

Both the AE-1 and its 
sister camera, the AT-1 
are capable of handling 
almost any photo¬ 
graphic challenge, ac¬ 
cepting almost forty 


Canon interchangeable 


lenses and dozens of accessories 

If you re interested in bringing your cre¬ 
ativity to life in pictures, you should be in¬ 
terested in the Canon AE-1 or AT-1 Both 
are very affordable And both will bring you 
worlds of photographic satisfaction 



Canon 




MOTOR SPORTS 


Sam Moses 



Ricky Rudd wants NASCAR's rookie 
award, not just because it sounds nice 

The honor 
isn’t hollow 

U ntil this year, it was a dubious hon¬ 
or to be named NASCAR's Rookie 
of the Year. Because a stock-car driver 
is all but guaranteed to lose thousands 
of dollars in his first season—more like 
his first few seasons—Rookie of the Year 
often meant little more than that the win¬ 
ner entered more races and thus lost more 
money than any other rookie. But this 
year Citicorp Travelers Checks has bank¬ 
rolled a program that pays $10,000 to 
the top rookie, plus $500 to the highest 
finisher in each race, plus $1,000 a race 
next season. Thus, in one stroke of the 
pen that signs the checks. Rookie of the 
Year has become a distinction worth rac¬ 
ing for. 

This stroke of good fortune affects 
NASCAR as well as the rookies. Aside 
from the fact that motor racing always 
needs more money, NASCAR, in par¬ 
ticular, needs fresh faces, and the Citi¬ 
corp money has drawn them. The three 


most conspicuous new faces bring more 
than freshness to NASCAR: they add 
youth, femininity and reserve, qualities 
not often found among stock-car driv¬ 
ers. Ricky Rudd (21 years old), Janet 
Guthrie (female) and Sam Sommers 
(soft-spoken) have all raced hard for 
Rookie of the Year, and after last Sun¬ 
day’s Dixie 500 at Atlanta. Rudd, who 
finished eighth behind winner Darell 
Waltrip, and Sommers, who was 28th, 
stand only seven points apart. Guthrie, 
who finished 16th and is the best- 
financed of the three, now can no longer 
win the points race. 

So with only the Ontario 500 on Nov. 
20 left on the NASCAR schedule, it is 
down to Rudd vs. Sommers, youth vs. ex¬ 
perience—one of the classic sporting 
face-offs. But the circumstances make it 
unusual: 1)21 -year-olds like Rudd almost 
never succeed at stock-car racing; 2) 38- 
year-olds like Sommers are almost never 
rookies. 

This is Sommers’ first season on the 
Grand National circuit after 11 years of 
racing Late Model Sportsman cars, the 
stock-car equivalent of baseball’s AAA 
leagues. Which explains the paradox of 
Sommers’ being an experienced rookie. 

There are other contrasts between 
Sommers and Rudd besides age and ex¬ 
perience. Sommers is tall, laconic and not 
in the least outspoken. Rudd is short and 
intense. He also is not outspoken, but 
this is by design, not nature. “It didn’t 
take me long to learn how things work," 
Rudd says. "When it comes down to 
making it in NASCAR, racing is only 
half the game: the other 50% is how you 
handle yourself off the track.” 

Quite obviously, Rudd has figured out 
the nuances of becoming Rookie of the 
Year. Points awarded for finishing po¬ 
sition count most in determining the win¬ 
ner. but attitude also is taken into ac¬ 
count. According to the rules, a four-man 
panel votes "subjectively on three cri¬ 
teria: I) each rookie’s conduct with the 
technical inspectors in the garage area 
and the pits and with other NASCAR of¬ 
ficials; 2) conduct and awareness on the 
racetrack; and 3) personal appearance 
and relationship with the media.” 

Last year rookie Terry Bivins scored 
more points from race results than Skip 
Manning, but NASCAR awarded Man¬ 
ning Rookie of the Year. Observes Rudd. 
“Terry had a way of running his mouth 


too much in public. If he could have 
toned down a little bit. he wouldn’t have 
had any trouble.” 

Says Lin Kuchler, executive vice-pres¬ 
ident of NASCAR and chairman of the 
judging panel, “You've got to have some 
leeway in the system because a situation 
might arise sometime where it’s in the 
best interest of everyone to select some¬ 
one other than the rookie point cham¬ 
pion. But in my opinion, knowing the 
competitors involved this year, the man 
who wins it on racing points will def¬ 
initely win Rookie of the Year." In other 
words, in the chairman’s opinion, on at¬ 
titude it’s a tie. 

But what if it’s a tie on racing points? 
Pit-row whispers favor Rudd because his 
face is fresher. 

Rudd began racing stock cars in the 
Grand National division, which puts him 
in a very exclusive club, about the only 
other member of which is Richard Pet¬ 
ty. Most other drivers work their way up 
from Hobby Class to Late Models to 
Grand National cars; Rudd made the 
move directly into Grand National cars 
from motocross bikes. Ricky is financed 
by his father Al. who has been sponsor¬ 
ing his youngest son’s racing (he has four 
other children) for 13 years, or since 
Ricky was eight and driving go-karts. Al 
Rudd likes to describe himself as “just a 
hardworking junkman.” His business is 
Al Rudd Auto Parts in Chesapeake. Va., 
an eight-acre prairie of wrecks. His ap¬ 
proach toward business and life is sim¬ 
ple and old-fashioned: work hard, pay 
cash. He is in the junkyard office six days 
a week; both his house and business are 
paid for. 

The junkyard has been extremely good 
to Al Rudd financially, but it hasn't 
changed his life-style. Nor has becoming 
the owner-sponsor of a race team. He 
still stays home and relaxes on Sundays. 
“I’m just in the way at the races,” he 
says. “They don’t need an old guy like 
me around. They need me back here mak¬ 
ing the money so they can go on." 

Sommers, too. knows what it’s like to 
scratch. For II of his 12 racing years he 
worked as a sheet-metal fabricator. This 
year he is finally being paid a weekly sal¬ 
ary to race. His sponsor-car owner is 
M. C. Anderson, head of a Savannah con¬ 
struction company employing about 140 
people. "There is no budget on our 
team," said Anderson. "They get what 
continued 
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Kent Golden Lights. 

As low as you can go and still get 
good taste and smoking satisfaction. §| | ^Qhts 

King size or 100's, Regular or Menthol. ^1 
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Roman White 


\ ilia Banli. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
the se words lightly. lTiey are behind the excellent quality in 
even bottle of Villa Banfi. 

Chianti Classico Risen a • Frascati Superiore • Bardolino, 
\alpolicelIa and Suave Classico Superiore • Inferno • Orvieto 
Classicos • Yerdicchio di Jesi • Roman Red, White and Rose. 


Villa Banfi 

W hen it pours, it reigns. 

1977 The Houw of Banti.F^rmin^dilc. N.Y.Fine Wine Merchant* Since 1919 


MOTOR SPORTS continued 

they need and they charge it and I pay the 
bills. I'll spend whatever it takes to win." 

By “win” Anderson means first place, 
not first-place rookie or Rookie of the 
Year. Therefore when a rumor that Bud¬ 
dy Baker would replace Sommers next 
season was confirmed at Atlanta, Som¬ 
mers reacted as you might expect a driv¬ 
er to who has had to scratch for spon¬ 
sorship money most of his career. In 
his next-to-last ride for Anderson. Som¬ 
mers qualified on the pole for the first 
time all season. 

Compared to what Sommers has been 
through, losing a ride ranks as a setback, 
not a disaster. Sommers knows the differ¬ 
ence. From his Late Model Sportsman 
days he carries a steel plate in his fore¬ 
head. the result of a postrace assault by a 
wrench-wielding crewman from a com¬ 
peting team. The incident occurred early 
in the 1970s. a period in which Sommers 
won Georgia State Late Model Sports¬ 
man championships five times. Sommers 
has had several operations on his skull. 

Says Sommers of the assault. "If it 
hadn’t happened. 1 probably would have 
been in Grand National racing three 
years earlier." 

When Sommers and Rudd are on the 
track together and both their Chevys are 
right. Sommers is faster. Rudd's engines 
are more reliable, however. They are 
built by his older brother Al Jr. in a small 
shop behind the junkyard. Al builds the 
engines by intuition—the shop lacks a 
dynamometer and other equipment most 
engine builders consider absolutely nec¬ 
essary. In the Talladega 500. Rudd’s last 
engine blew during practice, so he bought 
a fresh, dynamometer-tested engine from 
Waltrip's team. With the extra horsepow¬ 
er, he came in fourth, the best finish of 
his career. 

“Ricky's racing good," says Sommers, 
“but he still lacks experience. I don’t care 
who you are. you don’t jump in a Grand 
National car and be experienced over¬ 
night. It takes time to get it.” Pause. 
"Ricky’s getting it. though." 

“I wish I had the money those guys 
on Sommers' team have,” Rudd says. 

So now it is down to the last race of 
the year, not only for Rookie of the Year, 
but also quite possibly for who will have 
a ride next season. Despite his father's 
help. Rudd is looking for a sponsor to 
pick up his bills. Now Sommers* finds 
himself in the same situation. Sommers 
has it pegged. “It’s do or die now, ain't 
it?" he says. end 
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MOKfc gears—with 5-speed 
transmission standard or 
optional automatic* 

MORE rubber—with wider 
185 steel belted radials. 

MORE stability—with a front 
end spoiler. 

MORE interior selections— 
with tartan plaid or brushed 
solid nylon broadcloth. 

MORE control—with a lower 
suspension. 

AND STILL MORE: 

2-liter overhead cam engine. 
Rack and pinion steering. 

Full instrumentation. 
MacPherson strut 
front suspension. 


Power-assisted front disc brakes. 
A cockpit wider than a Corvette 
or a Z-Car’s. 

Triumph TR7. The shape of 
things to come. ^ 

Now with more. 


For the name of 
your nearest Triumph dealer 
call: 800-447-4700. In 
Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 

{ British Leyland Motors Inc. 
I Leonia, N.J. 07605. 

A ’Automatic transmission 
m not available in California. 
















A nostalgic visit to a Michigan town, where 
the author follows the high school team and has 
old memories rekindled by BIL GILBERT 






















very year a million American teen-agers play 
football for their high schools. Behind the mil¬ 
lion is a legion of older men who are ex-high 
school football players. They may have played a lot or a lit¬ 
tle. skillfully or awkwardly, passionately or dutifully, but 
they played. Often they remember their playing days more 
vividly as the years pass. In another rank are millions of 
cheerleaders, pompon girls, band members, non-playing 
classmates. Some of these non-participants—past and pres¬ 
ent—have been or are elated by the football they watch in 
high school. Others despise the game. But just about all of 
them, because they wanted to be. were expected to be. did 
not dare not to be. were there when 
the Bulldogs, the Eagles, the Spartans 
ran onto the field. 

One way or another, for better or 
worse, high school football touches 
the lives of a lot of us. maybe most of 
us. It is practiced, played, watched 
and remembered in oppressive heat 
and cold, in sandstorms and blizzards, 
on pastures and on rubberized turf, 
on fields of mud. thistles and glass 
shards. It is played by nose guards, 
monster and wolf men. flankers, split 
and tight ends, quarterbacks, half¬ 
backs. fullbacks, pumers. kickeTS and 
passers, lining up in Is. Ts. wishbones, 
pro sets, single wings and short punts. 

The conditions of play vary, but the 
experience is similar from place to 
place, year to year. The exhilaration 
of making six hard yards through the 
line, a wipe-out block, pulling a pass 
down to the chest and running elu- 
sively with the ball: the humiliation 
of fumbling or missing a tackle in the 
open; the sense of being part of a com¬ 
pany of warriors, us against them: the 
sound of pads colliding; the smell of 
ripe socks and analgesic balm: the 
stickiness of resin: body hair being 
ripped off with tape—these are com¬ 
mon experiences. 




One such experience that few players 
ever forget is the first day of practice 
and its consequences. 

There is a perverse meteorological 
law that requires the first day of real 
practice—after the physicals are com¬ 
pleted and the equipment issued—to 
be a scorcher, no matter what the lat¬ 
itude. Probably even in Fairbanks. 
Alaska the first day is hot. humid, air¬ 
less. It is the kind of August day that 
any 17-year-old knows was created for 
not going to work, for sleeping late, 
for cruising around in a car. for lib¬ 
erating a few beers, for going to a body 


of water with a girl wearing a T shirt over a bikini. Instead, 
he finds himself in the middle of an open, shadeless field, 
lined up in semi-military formation, being exercised, in¬ 
structed. yelled at by coaches who have been waiting im¬ 
patiently for this moment since the previous November 
In the morning it is duck waddles, jumping jacks, squat 
thrusts, exhortive orations and lap after lap around the field. 
In the afternoon it is more of the same, plus maybe some pre¬ 
liminary hitting of canvas dummies, greasy from years of ac¬ 
cumulated sweat. It is the ache and pain spreading from 
thighs and calves until it seems unbearable. It is throats 
and lips so caked with dried saliva and phlegm that it seems 
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no amount of water. Coke or beer will ever dissolve it. It 
is low-grade fever and giddiness from exertion, heat and 
fatigue. 

In the morning the hot dogs who are hoping to make 
brownie points with the coaches, the precocious pre-pro¬ 
fessionals who arc thinking of college scholarships, those 
who have been running and lifting weights on their own in 
preparation, shrug it all off ostentatiously. They lead the 
laps and needle the coaches about how easy the drills are. 
By afternoon the heat and fatigue bring the eager beavers 
back to the pack. The coaches are chipper, having reaf¬ 
firmed one of football's verities—that nobody can come 


through the first two-a-days unscathed, that nobody is in as 
good shape as the coaches expect him to be. The com¬ 
mands arc met with collective groans and bitching. A ca¬ 
maraderie of agony develops. 

In Vicksburg, Mich., after the first practice of the 1976 
season, five seniors, who off past performances are expect¬ 
ed to play football regularly for their school, retire slowly 
and stiffly to a burger joint on the outskirts of town. The 
five are Chip Crcc. tailback-linebacker: Steve Hunt, nose 
guard-tackle: Rick Jensen, fullback-linebacker: Randi Noel, 
wide receiver-safety: and Jeff Schutter. quarterback-defen¬ 
sive halfback. They are so drained by the first practice that 
they cannot work up much zest for 
the cheeseburgers, fries and shakes 
but stow away the junk food dutiful¬ 
ly. like health faddists eating seaweed 
and honey. They arc very tired, but 
beyond weariness they do not talk 
much because these five seniors are 
not a natural or easy social group. 
They have known each other since 
grade school and have gone to class 
and played games together since then, 
but this is one of the few times they 
have sat down together. Something 
bordering on a feud has existed for a 
long time between the two running 
backs. Chip Cree and Rick Jensen. 
To say that they are enemies is per¬ 
haps loo strong, but Jensen, who has 
the reputation of being one of the 
hardest guys in the school, is open in 
his dislike for Cree. and Cree usually 
avoids Jensen. 

Cree. at 6' I" and 185 pounds, is a 
very fit. athletic-looking young man 
and a handsome one in a dark, sharp- 
featured way. He claims that he has 
Indian blood, hence the name Cree. 
His classmates and teammates doubt 
this, dismissing it as another of Chip’s 
stories. He has the reputation of be¬ 
ing a hot dog. of always trying to im¬ 
press others—his contemporaries, his 
coaches, his teachers. Chip is well 
aware of the criticism but faces it 
boldly. "Sure I know some people 
think I’m a show-off." he says, "but 
it doesn’t bother me what other peo¬ 
ple think. I do my own thing." 

With a pained and exaggerated gri¬ 
mace. Chip staggers up from the 
booth and begins limping about, 
clutching his right calf, kneading it to 
relieve what he says is a severe char- 
ley horse. "I didn't think I’d get one." 
he says. "1 started running in July. I 
figure it’s our last year and I was real¬ 
ly going to be in shape. If we get it to¬ 
gether. we could have a super season." 

continued 
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continued 


Ii is such behavior and statements that have given Chip 
his reputation and are most calculated to enrage Rick Jen¬ 
sen. He says, in a kind of strangled growl. “Sit down, you 
hot dog," and Chip comes back to the table. 

Jensen is a 5' 10" 200-pounder, with a powerful torso, a 
thatch of wild carrot-colored hair and bushy eyebrows that 
are almost white. While Cree always seems to be letting it 
all hang out. there is a sense of containment, of stifling 
thoughts and passions, about Jensen. He is admired, re¬ 
spected and sometimes feared, because in his group he is 
the chief practitioner, almost priest, of a code of conduct 
that might be called Old Style American Male Macho. It is 
a collection of shibboleths, traditions and restraints distilled 
from our frontier, military and athletic experiences—or, at 
least, our romantic illusions about them. Let actions speak 
louder than words. Never back down if you think you arc 
right. Don't brag. Don't be a politician. Never admit hurt, 
a broken leg or a broken heart. Take your lumps and shake 
it off. Don't court the good opinions of others. 

Jensen absolutely loves the game of football, perhaps be¬ 
cause. of all games, it is the one most directly associated 
with the code and the one in which a code man can let him¬ 
self go. “I don't go out for anything else." says Rick. “Bas¬ 
ketball. baseball, all the rest of that stuff. You have to put 
up with all that crap from those coaches. I'm no jock. When 
I'm not playing football. I just lounge." 

An important part of the code is that true feelings should 
be kept private. So Jensen cannot overtly express his pas¬ 
sion for football and. in fact, bends over backward to hide 
it. It is a tradition at Vicksburg High School for varsity foot¬ 
ball players to wear their numbered playing jerseys to school 


on Friday. On Friday. Rick Jensen always dresses in stan¬ 
dard T shirt and jeans and never wears his jersey. On a Fri¬ 
day later in the fall. John Kachniewicz. the youngest of the 
three varsity coaches and the one most into things like spir¬ 
it and morale, challenges Jensen about his dress. “Rick," 
he says, "you'd do anything to keep people from thinking 
you’re a football player.” Jensen replies, "There’s some law 
says I got to wear the same thing the rest of the turkeys 
do?" Rick has an understandable reputation among the 
Vicksburg faculty for being not so much a troublemaker as 
a classic hardhead. 

Jensen’s steady girl friend is Mary Wagner, a tiny, pret¬ 
ty. elfin-faced senior. It is a match from a 1950s movie 
script. Mary is the head cheerleader, the homecoming 
queen, the super-involved, vivacious, popular senior girl. 
Rick is a football captain, leading ground-gainer, all-con¬ 
ference second team on both offense and defense, the 
super Friday night hero. One afternoon when they arc baby¬ 
sitting Rick's youngest sister, he and Mary arc kidding 
around, or at least Mary thinks he is kidding. He says. 
“We'll probably break up about Thanksgiving. She'll start 
going with a basketball player." Rick tends to use bas¬ 
ketball player in a generic way. as others might describe 
somebody as a ribbon clerk. 

Oddly. Chip Cree. the designated hot dog. cares almost 
as much as Jensen does about football, although in a dif¬ 
ferent way. Chip likes being a football player, performing 
in that 1950s movie, while Rick's passion is for the game it¬ 
self. its substance and feel. Chip says. "I'd give anything to 
be able to go on and play football in college. I’d rather do 
that than anything else.” 

continued 
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Thel978AMC PacerWagon. 

Now you can get the room and ride of a 
Pacer with the load space of a wagon . 



Because it’s a Pacer, you get the unique, 
wide design that provides so much more 
passenger room and comfort. 

And Pacer’s extra-wide stance, 
combined with rack and pinion steering 
and isolated suspen- , ; 

sion gives you a road- \ 
hugging stability, 
precise handling and 

an uncommonly Wtttm/// JH 

smooth ride. 

wagon.you get plenty ■MVf 

ofutilityandconve- 

nience.That unique 

wide design gives you 

wagon space without ' 

wagon waste.The rear .... ' r 

hatch opens on a load a 

floorthatswideand 

flat, so you can use itall. And you can 

create even more space by folding the 

rearseatdown. 

The 78 PacerWagon has many 


luxurious features, too. Like individually re¬ 
clining front seats, extra quiet insulation, 
wood grain instrument panel, electric clock 
and much more. All standard at no extra cost. 
So is the coverage of AMC’s exclusive 
.*.» BUYER PROTECTION 

' - . /I ' PLAN,® withtheonly 

^ ; full 12 month/12,000 

meansAMCwillfixor 
replaceanypart.ex- 
-mYKhE cepttires.whetherthe 
part is defective or just 
l llr i plain wears out under 

I normal use and service. 
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hout wagon umte. ana commaora racer 

—you vegotit. 

The 1978 AMC Pacer Wagon. 

AMC M Pacer 

The room and ride Americans want. 

The sue America needs. 






SL72- 

votedoneofthe 
25best-designed 
products 




In the May 77 issue 
of Fortune magazine, the SL72 training shoe 
from adidas was selected as one of the twenty five 
best designed factory-made products available 
in America today. No other athletic shoe was featured. 
Need we say more? 
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Rick says, “I’d just as soon play col¬ 
lege ball. I guess, but face it. I'm too slow 
to be a good running back and I'm too 
short for linebacker. I’m probably not 
good enough to play, except at some lit¬ 
tle school.” 

Randi Noel, the deep receiver and 
safely, is the team speedster, the only one 
who can run 40 yards in less than five sec¬ 
onds. He is ostensibly a believer in the 
Rick Jensen code and hangs around a 
lot with the fullback. "Randi always acts 
tough when he's with Rick or Steve 
Hunt,” says Regan Fader, a perceptive se¬ 
nior girl. "Alone, he’s pretty straight, a 
pretty nice guy.” Randi is also the team 
comic. 

Another and perhaps natural hard guy 
is Steve Hunt, an almost square 210- 
pounder. He is baby-faced, blond, curly- 
haired. a free spirit unconcerned with 
appearances, codes or other social ab¬ 
stractions. The year before, he was the 
only Vicksburg junior to start both 
ways—and he also reached the finals of 
the state wrestling championships. He 
lives five or six miles outside town on a 
farm and works as a hand during the sum¬ 
mer. In the winter he has a job at a meat 
market and general store in Vicksburg. 
He has a lot of older country friends. Be¬ 
sides wrestling, playing football and oc¬ 
casionally putting the shot. Hunt enjoys 
riding around in his Dart with the stereo 
turned up high, drinking beer and par¬ 
tying. He says when he was in the ninth 
and 10th grades, everyone in school 
thought he was truly bad. but now his 
classmates are catching up and "don’t 
think I'm so wild because they're doing 
the same things I was doing two years 
ago." About football Hunt says. "The 
best thing about the game is when you 
go out and really beat up the guy against 
you—beat him bad. That makes you feel 
good the whole next week." 

There is some quiet speculation about 
what would happen if Steve Hunt and 
Rick Jensen ever got crossways of each 
other. The feeling is that Steve is prob¬ 
ably stronger, but Rick may be fiercer 
and that it would be an even but spec¬ 
tacular confrontation. However, there 
seems almost no chance the fight will oc¬ 
cur. Steve and Rick are not regular com¬ 
panions. but they get along well and 
easily. 

Almost anybody who has ever 
watched a football movie could guess that 
Jeff Schuller is what he is—a quarter¬ 
back. He is a 6' 3" 190-pounder, very 
continued 
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• 1977 R. J. Reynold* Tobocco Co. 


Major low tar brands tested! 


National 
taste test 
proves Real is 

best tasting 

low tar 



The natural cigarette. Nothing artificial added. 


The Natural Cigarette. 

All major brands enhance their flavor 
artificially. Only Real gives you all 
natural taste because Real uses only the 
finest tobacco blend to which nothing 
artificial has been added. Nothing. 

You get great satisfying taste. And 
all of it is natural. All of it. 

Now enjoy the cigarette that says it 
tastes best—and proves it. Low tar Real, 
the natural cigarette. Only 9 mg. tar. 


* The National Test. 

Regular king-size filter smokers—both 
full-flavor and low tar smokers— tested 
Real Filter and major non-menthol low tar 
brands. Each person smoked one low tar 
brand on an unidentified basis and rated it. 
Real Filter was rated higher overall than 
every low tar brand tested. It was rated 
higher on taste, satisfaction, natural taste 
and rich flavor. Yet Real has only 9 mg. tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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handsome in a regular-featured way. 
Since grade school he has been the class’s 
premier all-round athlete, the quarter¬ 
back. a basketball star, a point-scorer in 
track. He is in the band, is a class officer 
and committeeman, is active in commu¬ 
nity organizations, gives piano lessons to 
grade schoolers on Saturday mornings. 
His responsibility trip is so formidable 
that it is regarded by his classmates as 
on a par with Hunt’s strength. Jensen’s fe¬ 
rocity and Cree's hot-doggery. Jeff says. 
"I’m more interested in the opinion of 
older people than I am in that of people 
in school.” Regan Fader says, “About 
half the girls in class have thought se¬ 
riously about Jeff because, you know, of 
how he looks and because he is a big 
jock and the rest. But once you get to 
know him, he is just old Jeff. What you 
see is what you get.” 

“I’ve been going steady, or at least go¬ 
ing around with some girl ever since the 
third grade," says Jeff. “This fall I de¬ 
cided not to date anyone regularly. Be¬ 


cause of college. I need the time for 
studying. Also. I want to enjoy football, 
and being the quarterback takes a lot of 
concentration. I don’t have a really strong 
arm. Coach and I have talked about it. 
and we’ll probably use a lot of short stuff 
and roll-out options if we have to pass. 
I’m big enough to run. and I’d rather 
run than throw.” 

These five seniors are together this af¬ 
ternoon, a bit uneasy in each other’s com¬ 
pany, because I had asked them to meet 
me after practice, and they had politely 
agreed. Bruce Martens, the head football 
coach, and his two assistants, Kachnie- 
wicz and Mike Blough. named them as 
five seniors who would play a lot and 
whose play would be crucial to the suc¬ 
cess of the team. My reasons for want¬ 
ing to talk to them were more compli¬ 
cated but perhaps can be explained 
briefly. 

I grew up in this part of southern 
Michigan, mostly in Kalamazoo, which 
is 15 miles north of Vicksburg. More 


than 30 years ago I played football for 
a Kalamazoo high school that no long¬ 
er exists. We did not play Vicksburg, 
which was a much smaller school, but 
we did play some of the schools Vicks¬ 
burg now plays. In the summers my fam¬ 
ily lived at a lake four miles from Vicks¬ 
burg. and that village became the center 
of our summertime activities. Now when 
I return to the area, I find I am fonder 
of Vicksburg than I am of my home¬ 
town. Kalamazoo has more than dou¬ 
bled in size and has become a consid¬ 
erable industrial center. Most of the 
landmarks that were important to me. 
even the field on which I practiced foot¬ 
ball. have been obliterated. 

On the other hand. Vicksburg has not 
changed very much from what it was in 
the 1930s and ’40s. 1 still have relatives 
in the area, and during a visit a year be¬ 
fore I met the five crucial seniors, a broth¬ 
er-in-law who has two children, neither 
of them football players, attending Vicks¬ 
burg High School asked me to go to a 


In 5 years, most Americans will 
write with a pen like this. 
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football game with him. I had not seen a 
high school game since the last one I 
played in, as a senior in 1944. but 1 en¬ 
joyed this one very much and was moved 
by it. The first impression was of how lit¬ 
tle things had changed. It was like un¬ 
expectedly meeting an old friend. Not 
only were the play and players as 1 re¬ 
membered them, but also so were such 
ancillary phenomena as the mist (it al¬ 
ways seems to be misty on fall Friday 
nights in Michigan), the uneven turf, the 
weak lights and other things I had not 
thought about in 30 years. 

In the following months I thought of¬ 
ten about the game, how much football 
had meant to me. what it had done to 
and for me; how. because it is such a com¬ 
mon experience, it had probably affect¬ 
ed many others. I decided it would be 
satisfying and perhaps interesting to go 
back and visit high school football again 
and report on how things are with it now. 
I called Swift Noble, the Vicksburg ath¬ 
letic director, a contemporary of mine 


and a high school athletic rival, and ar¬ 
ranged to spend several days a week dur¬ 
ing the 1976 season at the high school, 
talking about and watching football, and 
other things as well. 

For 60 years high school football has been 
a serious matter in Vicksburg. Hundreds 
of people attend each home game. En¬ 
couraging posters are displayed in store 
windows. Merchants buy ads in the 
Vicksburg Commercial, the town's 
weekly newspaper, to praise or exhort 
the team. During the fall the weekly foot¬ 
ball story is the biggest single article in 
the Commercial. The paper also publish¬ 
es a weekly feature in which the offen¬ 
sive and defensive players of the week, 
selected by the coaching staff, are pic¬ 
tured and their feats of the previous Fri¬ 
day night described. If the Bulldogs w in. 
it is a matter of general elation in the 
town. A loss produces community de¬ 
pression. as well as lots of postmortems 
about coaching strategy and the lack 


of moral fiber in today’s teen-agers. 

Martens, the head coach, is very fa¬ 
miliar with the serious football tradition 
in the tow n. His family has lived in Vicks¬ 
burg for a long time, and he attended 
the high school in the late ’50s. quar¬ 
terbacking the varsity. He went on to play 
at Albion, a small Michigan college, and 
then he came back to his hometown to 
teach and coach. This is his fifth year as 
head coach. 

"Obviously. I know this town pretty 
well.” says Martens. "Football has always 
been big. and everybody watches the 
coach critically. When I took the job the 
Rotary Club asked me to speak at their 
luncheon. I told them if 1 were doubtful, 
if I had questions about coaching. 1 knew 
where to get the answers. I'd just go down 
to Marjo’s.” Marjo’s is a main-street cafe 
where storekeepers, businessmen and 
farmers gather for coffee, sweet rolls and 
far-ranging discussions. 

Martens is a bespectacled man with a 
serious, intense manner. He says that dur- 
continucd 
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ing a football season he may lose 20 
pounds, become more irritable than he 
usually is and sometimes get stomach¬ 
aches. “It's not so much outside pres¬ 
sure. This is not the kind of school where 
you get fired for a losing season. And it 
isn’t really the community reaction. I can 
handle that Marjo's kind of criticism. It 
is mostly me. I’m competitive, and I win 
and lose with the team. There is another 
thing. I suppose deep inside I may be 
worried about whether I'm good enough 
to be a head coach, and so I'm always try¬ 
ing to prove that I am.” 


he previous year was a satis¬ 
fying one for Martens. The 
Bulldogs had a 7-2 record, los¬ 
ing only one game in the Wolverine Con¬ 
ference, an association of nine Class B 
(under 1,200 enrollment) schools. The 
record was good enough to make them 
co-champions, the first time they had 
done so well in eight years. 

“That was a great bunch of kids," Mar¬ 
tens says, recalling his previous, mostly 
senior team. “They did weii ah the way 
through school, not only in sports but in 
class and in other extracurricular activ¬ 
ities. They were an easy group to coach, 
at least for me. They responded to the se¬ 
rious. intense approach, and that’s the 
kind of personality I have.” 

The present seniors are well aware of 
the record and general reputation of their 
predecessors, both of which rankle them. 
"We heard about those guys all the way 
through school.” says Rick Jensen. 
"What super studs and students they 
were. Our class is meant to be the row¬ 
dy one, and I guess I’m meant to be one 
of the worst rowdies." 

“What do you do to be a rowdy?" 

"Not so much, at least in this town. 
Just messing around, you know, not car¬ 
ing that much about school or what peo¬ 
ple think of you. I guess it’s what they 
call attitude.” 

"They were always big on that school- 
spirit stufT." says Randi Noel of the de¬ 
parted seniors. “We laugh at it. I don't 
play football for the school or Martens. I 
play it for me. They think I’m a rowdy be¬ 
cause l hang around with Rick.” 

As a matter of fact, Jensen, the foot¬ 
ball lover, had seriously considered not 
playing in his senior year. He felt he had 
not been given enough playing time as a 
junior, that Martens had unjustly favored 
the straight-arrow seniors he found more 


compatible personally. By summer Jen¬ 
sen had changed his mind. “I suppose I 
cooled off." he says. “I got to thinking 
how bad I’d feel sitting in the stands 
watching all these guys play. Another 
thing is, my old man is a real football 
freak. He used to play here, and he runs 
the scoreboard for home games. If I 
hadn’t played, it would have been a bad 
fall around the house." 

Martens gives no indication that his 
redheaded fullback-linebacker is on any 
kind of a bad list. “He’s a tough kid," 
the coach says, “and he has a real feel 
for this game. He may not be the great¬ 
est practice player, but that’s just his tem¬ 
perament. On Friday night Rick comes 
to play. You never have to worry about 
him putting out. 

“This is a funny bunch. There are a 
lot of good kids, but they are not very co¬ 
hesive. They don’t give you a team feel¬ 
ing. There are no real leaders. They all 
look up to Jensen and Steve Hunt, but 
those two just play their own game, do 
their own thing. Cree and Noel do some 
hollering and talking, but the rest don't 
listen much. Jeff Schutter is going to run 
the team fine—he’s a strong, smart, ded¬ 
icated kid—but he’s more of a techni¬ 
cian. not the inspirational-type quarter¬ 
back. I guess that's going to be my job. 
bringing them together, finding out how 
to reach them." 

Martens’ main worry this season is lack 
of depth. “I may have as many as nine 
people playing both ways, including Jeff, 
and I usually like to give the quarter¬ 
back some rest if I can. Some of my peo¬ 
ple are really going to be dragging in that 
last quarter." 

There is a venerable conditioning drill 
Martens uses during the hot August two- 
a-days. He stands in the center of a big 
circle and tosses the football at random 
to one of the players, who starts sprint¬ 
ing around the circle clockwise. The man 
next to him takes off in pursuit, then a 
third man starts chasing the second, and 
so on until the entire squad is chugging 
around, chasing itself. 

Steve Hunt has developed a personal 
style for running this drill. Despite his 
size, he’s the second-fastest man on the 
team, only a shade slower than Noel. 
However, the big lineman shows off his 
speed only once in each circle drill. Nor¬ 
mally. he lopes along just fast enough to 
prevent anyone from catching him from 
behind, but once in each set he turns it 
on. sprints the whole way. sometimes 



catching nearly everyone else. The last 
man he passes, he shoves hard and knocks 
flat. Neither the flattened player nor any¬ 
one else complains about Hunt’s private 
game. Being flattened occasionally is the 
unavoidable consequence of having a 
horse like Hunt on your team. 

Watching one of the hot afternoon 
practices is the large father of a small un¬ 
derclassman who, it has already become 
apparent, will be no more than an oc¬ 
casional reserve. This is probably the rea¬ 
son the father, an ex-player, is sour. 
“How do you expect to have a team if 
they don't work up a sweat?” he says. 
“When I was playing, those coaches 
worked us until our tails dragged. Games 
were nothing after our practices. How 
are they going to hit in a game if they 
don’t sweat in practice?" 

As the practices continue, it develops 
that Tom Bowyer, a junior, is probably 
going to be a starter on the offensive line. 
Bowyer is a 200-poundcr, but he appears 
to be more chubby than muscular, and 
he looks very young. He is quiet but can¬ 
did when asked about his assignment. 

“Mostly I'm frightened." he says. 

“You mean about playing in a varsity 
game?" 

“I guess I’m nervous about that, but 
I’m frightened by Steve Hunt. I have to 
play across from him in every scrimmage. 
I’ve been frightened for three weeks." 

Vicksburg's opener is an away game 
against South Haven, a semi-resort com¬ 
munity on Lake Michigan, 40 miles to 
the west. The Kalamazoo Gazette, the 
daily paper that serves southwestern 
Michigan, has picked the South Haven 
Rams to win the Wolverine Conference, 
and it makes the Rams 13-point favor¬ 
ites over the Vicksburg Bulldogs. 

The final school period each Friday is 
set aside for a pep rally. It is held in the 
gymnasium and attendance is obligatory. 
“Football and the football spirit help 
bring the school together.” says John 
MacDonald, the Vicksburg principal and 
himself a former player and coach. “It is 
a fact that we have fewer discipline prob¬ 
lems during football season. It gives the 
whole school something to be excited 
about, and it is stimulating in a construc¬ 
tive way. Another thing, you seldom have 
serious discipline problems with varsity 
athletes. They can be wild and rowdy, 
but they are seldom malicious." 

“Maybe because everybody, especially 
coaches, is trying to keep them out of 
trouble so they can play?" 

continued 
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110 Zoom SLR. There s never been a camera like it. 


At last. A little cartridge camera 
that does what the big cameras do. 


The one and only Minolta 110 Zoom SLR. 


Those tittle 110 cartridge-loading 
cameras give you lots of conven¬ 
ience. but not much versatility. 

Big single lens reflex cameras 
give you lots of versatility, but 
may be more than you want to 
carry around. 

Here's a new kind of camera that 
gives you the best of both worlds: 
the little Minolta 110 Zoom SLR. 

How little is it? 

Only 5.3 inches wide by 4.3 inches 
deep by 2.1 inches high. And it 
weighs only 15.1 ounces. You can 
carry it anywhere. 

How easy is it to load? 

Use drop-in film cartridges for 
color slides or color or black-and- 
white snapshots. You just slip in 
the cartridge. The camera sets the 
film speed automatically, including 
the new super-fast ASA 400. 

It's a reflex camera. 

A single lens reflex camera means 
that you look through the lens 
that's taking the picture. So you 
see beforehand what your slides 


or prints will be like. 

Focusing is through the lens, 
also. It s quick and easy because 
of a microprism circle that breaks 
up the image until it's perfectly 
clear. . .and in focus. 

And when you look through the 
viewfinder, you'll also see glow¬ 
ing lights which tell you if your bat¬ 
teries are O.K. and warn of over 
or under exposure. 

Zoom lens. 

This handy feature lets you zoom 
in fora bigger image or zoom back 
to get more into the scene. And 
it's built into the camera, not an 
extra-cost accessory. 

Close-up lens. 

For even closer shots, there's a 
built-in "macro" lens that lets you 
take pictures as close to your sub¬ 
ject as 11.3 inches. 

Automatic exposure, too. 

You just choose a lens opening 
and the 110 Zoom SLR selects 
the precise shutter speed you 
need, automatically, anywhere 


tram an action-stopping 1/IOOOth 
of a second to a full 10 seconds. 
And there's an override control 
for unusual lighting situations. 

Automatic flash. 
Sliptheoptional 
m ■ Minolta Auto 

Electroflash 25 

Zoom SLR and 
L you've got an 

I' V V i automatic elec- 
tronicflash cam- 
^I era that you can 
hold in the palm of your hand. 
You'll never need flashbulbs again. 

The 110 Zoom SLR even comes 
with its own rubber lens shade to 
keep stray light from interfering 
with your pictures. And there's a 
safety lock to keep you from tak¬ 
ing pictures accidentally. 

If you'd like to know more about 
this revolutionary little camera, 
see your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corporation. 101 Williams 
Drive. Ramsey. N.J 07446. 






10 years ago Amana revolutionized the art ot 
cooking by introducing the greatest discovery 
since fire... the first countertop microwave oven 
that operated on ordinary 115-volt household 
current. Since that time the Amana Radarange 
has become the famous name in microwave 
cooking. 

To celebrate this exciting 10th anniversary 
year Amana is offering, for a limited time only, a 
sensational opportunity to own and enjoy the 
popular Amana Touchmatic Radarange with 
Cookmatic Power Shift... at an unforgettably 
low anniversary sale price at participating 
Amana Retailers. 


The Amana - TouchmaticRadarange ‘ Micro¬ 
wave Oven .. .The first microwave oven with a 
memory .. ."remembers" just how long to defrost 
- "remembers" just how long to cook - "remem¬ 
bers" to call you for dinner. Then it even "re¬ 
members" and displays the time of day. 

Exclusive Cookmatic Power Shift'"-putsyou in 
full control of everything you cook. Just slide the 
shift to the exact speed you want. Change 
speeds as you cook. Keep dinner warm until 
you're ready. Offer expires December 24. 1977. 
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“There may be some of that, but I 
think it is more that sports appeal to boys 
who have a little self-discipline. They 
have to be motivated to show up every 
day for practice, give up some of their in¬ 
dividual freedom to achieve a collective 
goal." 

Years ago most of the students at 
Vicksburg High were either children of 
farmers or of those who dealt with farm¬ 
ers and depended on agriculture for their 
livelihood. In those days students from 
more sophisticated places, like Kalama¬ 
zoo. thought of Vicksburg as a hick 
school, attended by hicks who wore farm- 
work clothes to school. I learned what a 
sore point this was one summer in the 
’30s. when a friend of mine from Vicks¬ 
burg and I hunted lost golf balls to sell 
at a nearby public course. Golf-ball hunt¬ 
ing was fun for me. but it was serious 
business for my friend. He worked on 
his family’s farm but got no cash for his 
labors, there not being much money in 
farming or anything else in the Depres¬ 
sion. He hunted golf balls to earn enough 
money to buy two sweaters and two pairs 
of pants at J.C. Penney’s. so that he 
would not have to wear bib overalls to 
school, as he and so many of his class¬ 
mates had to do. 

Nowadays there is more money 
around Vicksburg, and farming is not so 
important as it was. Among the senior 
football players, only Steve Hunt is a farm 
boy. and his father is not a full-time farm¬ 
er. However, as the student body troops 
into the pep assembly, probably a third 
of them are wearing the once-despised 
bib overalls. The costume is now ultra- 
fashionable. and Mary Wagner says over¬ 
alls may cost $30 in a sports shop. 

Mary Wagner is the energetic mistress 
of ceremonies at the assembly, leading 
songs and rousers, deploying the under- 
cheerleaders and the pompon girls to in¬ 
cite louder yelling. Robin Niewonder is 
the second senior cheerleader behind 
Mary Wagner. She is a very blonde girl, 
always stylishly made up and turned out. 
Unofficially, she is accepted as the class 
beauty, just as Steve Hunt is the strong 
man. She says, “I like watching all sports, 
but football is special. It’s the biggest 
sport in school. The fall feels different. 
It’s more exciting because of football. 
Football is traditional, 1 guess. It’s 
something you are expected to do." 

“What are the other traditional 
things?" 

“It’s hard to explain. Just expected 

continued 
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Courageous people to work for no pay. Frequently the hours and 
conditions are inconvenient or difficult. Occasionally even dan¬ 
gerous. No reward, beyond the gratitude of the people you help. 
Apply at your local Red Cross Chapter. 
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NO-FAULT IS TOO GOOD 
AN IDEA NOT TO IMPROVE 
UPON IT. 

No-fault was the first real innovation in the sticky 
field of settling automobile claims. 

The people liked it; we liked it; the Department of 

Transportation liked it. 

Each state (16 at 
latest count containing 
60% of all insured vehi¬ 
cles) that adopted it 
varied the rules accord¬ 
ing to its local needs. 

And that worked 
out for the best, too. 

if something could 
be done to make no-fault 
better, most people agree 
that it’s in raising the 
no-fault limit. 

What with infla¬ 
tion, and rising costs in 
general, a higher thresh¬ 
old would mean more 
claims would be settled more quickly. And possibly reduce 
costs for everyone. 

What do you think? We at The Travelers would like 
to know. Just write our Office of Consumer Information, 

One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, toll-free, 
800-243-019L In Connecticut, call 
collect, 277-6565. 


THE TRAVELERS 

Raising our voice, not just our rates. 




The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 





Speakers 

Bureau 



Nothins brightens up an 
audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the 
Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them 
ready to sparkle at sales 
meetinss, award dinners, 
conventions, store openings 
or wherever else the color 
and excitement of sports 
can help you shine. 


For more information contact 
Keith Morris, Director, 

SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, 

Time & Life Bldg., New York, 
N.Y 10020. (212)556-3338 





things. In a way, it’s like you are expect¬ 
ed to get married and have children." 

At the climax of the rally. Martens is 
introduced. He reminds the school that 
in the two previous years South Haven 
was favored, and both times Vicksburg 
won. He says Vicksburg can win again if 
the team plays its best and if the stu¬ 
dents yell their loudest. He says he re¬ 
members the cheer he likes best, and he 
then leads the school in it. Punching the 
air with his fist, he shouts. “Hit! Hit! Hit!" 

The student body responds—except 
for half a dozen of the senior football 
players behind the coach. They are yell¬ 
ing. “Buffalo CHIP! Buffalo CHIP! Buf¬ 
falo CHIP!"—a needling of Chip Cree. 

Generally, the senior players are dis¬ 
dainful of the pep rally, claiming it is 
Mickey Mouse. “The teachers like it. not 
us,” says John Dekkcr. a 170-pound ccn- 
tcr-tackle and one of the hard guys in the 
Steve Hunt-Rick Jensen axis. “If they 
didn't make everybody come, there’d 
probably be about 20 people there— 
some freshmen, the cheerleaders and the 
coaches.” 

“It’s O.K.." says Chip Cree. “It gets 
everybody together. But I don’t think it 
gets us thinking about football that much. 
All the girls there in those short skirts— 
what do you think we think about?" 

A good many memories came back for 
me during the fall, but none is stronger 
than the one I feel when, having fol¬ 
lowed the team to South Haven. I step 
onto the playing field there. The weak 
lights have been turned on, and the 
mist is rising. Suddenly, an extremely 
vivid recollection of the place erupts. 
Thirty-one years before, probably al¬ 
most to the night, I had fumbled while 
fielding a punt on (hat same field, in 
the same sort of mist, under the same 
kind of weak lights. I cannot quite con¬ 
jure up the face and name of the South 
Haven player who bore down on me 
out of the past, but everything else is 
very clear—like a thing happening for 
the second time. Feelings, more or less 
in order, of shock, disbelief, anger, hu¬ 
miliation. self-loathing and self-pity 
flowed again from that ancient disaster. 

In the locker room at South Haven, 
Martens has gathered his team around 
him. “All right, people,” he says slowly, 
solemnly and resonantly. “We have 
worked hard. Now we are going to find 
out how tough you are. Hit! Hit! Hit! Play 
the game the way you have learned to 


play it. Hold those blocks. No arm tack¬ 
ling. Fire off the ball. No mistakes. Think, 
no mistakes. Technique and think. 

“We are going to see who wants this 
game the most—you or them. If they 
want it more, they’ll take it away from 
you. You have got to want it more than 
they do. All right, people—let’s go!" 

Toward the end of his short speech. 
Martens' voice has risen and the mus¬ 
cles in his face and the vessels in his neck 
have become taut and visible. The play¬ 
ers. who often do not seem to follow his 
speeches during practice with much at¬ 
tention. are rapt. When he finishes they 
give a loud, unexpected, wordless shout 
and sprint down the hallway of the lock¬ 
er room and onto the field. 

The first impression of the game is that 
desire, thought and technique will not 
bear heavily on the outcome. The more 
important factor is that South Haven 
seems to have larger, quicker and more 
numerous players. South Haven scores 
once in the first half and would have 
scored oftener had it not been for sev¬ 
eral penalties, a fumble recovery and an 
interception by Rick Jensen. 

On defense. Vicksburg hangs on— 
Hunt and Jensen will make 30 tackles be¬ 
tween them in the game—but on offense 
the team is erratic. Schutter, in his first 
game as starting quarterback, is having 
trouble, not just in completing passes, but 
also in passing at all. Three straight times 
he rolls out. cocks his arm but cannot 
pull the trigger and ends up eating the 
ball for losses. “I couldn’t get set,” he ex¬ 
plains clinically. “When I did get set. I 
couldn't see anyone open.” 

Essentially, Vicksburg’s offense in the 
first half is Jensen. The fullback carries 
the ball 20 times that night for 90 yards, 
more than half Vicksburg’s total. He is 
not fast, but he is strong and determined, 
and he fights his way for four or five yards 
a play, often carrying tacklers on his back 
the last few feet. Only in a game does it 
become apparent why Rick Jensen, a ca¬ 
sual practice player, is so admired by his 
teammates and coaches. 

A number of parents and other Vicks¬ 
burg adults have driven to South Haven 
for the opening game. By and large, 
they are silent as they watch their team 
being pushed around the field. An ex¬ 
ception is the father who had complained 
earlier that the coaches were not work¬ 
ing the players hard enough in practice. 
He sees the first half as vindication of 
his opinion and is loud and sarcastic 
continued 
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The New-Size Malibu Classic Sedan. Also available as a Coupe and a Wagon 

A lot of new thinking, a whole lot of good news. 



GOOD NEWS ABOUT ROOM. 

Inside the new-size Malibu 
Sedan you'll find an amazing 
amount of room. In fact, the 
new-size Malibu has more 
front and rear leg room and 
more front and rear head 
room than last year's larger 
bodied Malibu. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT V6 POWER. 

The new-size Malibu was 
designed with V6 power and 
efficiency in mind. 

A new 3 3 litre (200 Cu In.) 
V6 is standard everywhere 
except California, where a 231 
Cu In. with automatic trans¬ 
mission is available 
Both V6s offer the smooth 
power you want, plus the 
efficiency that common sense 
now demands. 

The new-size Malibu is 
equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT MILEAGE. 

And it is good news Because 
the new-size Malibu has 
impressive EPA mileage 
estimates, as you can see from 
the accompanying box. 

Of course, your mileage may 
vary depending on how and 
where you drive, your car's 
condition, and its available 
equipment. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT 
TRUNK SPACE. 

Open the trunk and you'll find 
a surprising 16 6 cubic feet of 
space Once again, that's 
more usable space than last 
year's mid-size Malibu We 
made the luggage area larger 
by using GM's new fully 
inflated compact spare tire 
which stores vertically and 
takes up less space 


GOOO NEWS ABOUT SIZE. 

Trim and lean, the new-size 
Malibu takes up appreciably 
less space in the world than 
last year's mid-size Malibu. 

But as you'll discover, this 
new. more sensible size still 
gives you room And comfort. 
And ride. 


NEWS ABOUT 
CORROSION RESISTANCE. 

Many of the anti-corrosion 
treatments developed for our 
best-selling New Chevrolet 
Caprice and Impala can be 
found on the new-size 
Malibu. Galvanized steel 
Zincrometal* Special sealers 
and coatings. 

And, in the long run, that 
has to be good news. 



SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. 























Sam©® s®s continued 


about how weak and badly coached the 
team is. Al Dekker, a small, feisty, gray- 
bearded man whose son is John Dek¬ 
ker, the center-tackle, is retired because 
of his years and a heart condition, but 
he turns on the critic and tells him he 
should be ashamed of attacking his own 
team, his own town. He says that if he 
doesn’t shut up. he, Dekker, will fight 
him. Cooler heads prevail, and the con¬ 
frontation is avoided. 

In the locker room at halftime Mar¬ 
tens tells his troops that the game can 
still be won if they want it more. Then 
he goes to work at the blackboard with 
the Xs and Os. Schutter, Cree, Noel and 
Mark Brown, an offensive end. take part 
in this strategy discussion, making sug¬ 
gestions. Jensen, soaked with sweat and 
with a trickle of blood on the bridge of 
his nose, goes to the far end of the lock¬ 
er room and flops down on the floor be¬ 
tween two of his friends, Dekker and 
Mike Simmons, a 140-pound defensive 
end. Hunt is in another corner of the 


room. He has more than held his own 
against several tough opponents but feels 
that the best is yet to come. “I’m going 
to take that turkey the rest of the way,” 
he Says of a big South Haven lineman. 

Whether it is the rest, the pep talk 
or coaching instructions, Vicksburg 
comes out strong in the second half. 
Hunt is as much responsible for the turn¬ 
about as anyone. He indeed begins to 
handle not only his own turkey, but 
also several other South Haven line¬ 
men. His defensive ferocity blunts the 
opponent’s running game, and increas¬ 
ingly the South Haven quarterback has 
to pass. He proves to be less accurate 
than had been feared. With Hunt lead¬ 
ing the blocking, Vicksburg’s attack be¬ 
comes more diversified. Jensen continues 
to gain on his short plunges, and Cree 
begins to contribute yardage around the 
ends. Schutter, more confident, com¬ 
pletes passes to Brown, and, finally, to 
Noel, who has been insisting all night 
he can beat his man deep. 


There are many theories about mo¬ 
tivation and momentum, but there is 
also an observable fact—high emotion 
has an analgesic and anesthetic effect, 
enabling people to ignore pains and dis¬ 
abilities they ordinarily could not. Hunt 
comes out of a pile of bodies limping 
badly on what later proves to be a fair¬ 
ly severe ankle sprain. Martens removes 
him from the game, and Mike Blough. 
the assistant coach, tapes the ankle. Soon 
Hunt is back in the game, still limping 
but as active as ever. Cree gets hit in 
the head but sits on the bench for only 
four plays, until his senses clear. Brown, 
leaping high for a pass, is belled in mid¬ 
air by two defenders but holds on to 
the ball. He lies gasping for breath on 
the ground, and the next day his chest 
is blue from the blow, but he does not 
miss a play. 

Finally, having come close twice, 
Vicksburg scores with five minutes re¬ 
maining ih the game. The chubby junior 
tackle. Tom Bowyer. recovers a fumble 
continued 




THE LITTLE ENGINE THAI COULDN’T. 


Small hands need 
a big train. 

A small child fumbling with a 
tiny, HO-gauge train is a heart¬ 
rending sight. He can’t set it on 
the track, can’t hook the cars 
together, and can’t keep it run¬ 
ning. That’s why Lionel has 
always made big O-gauge trains 
... the big Lionel is scaled right 
for a youngster’s coordination. 
Because he can handle it with 
ease, your child will enjoy a big 
Lionel more than a tiny train that 
thwarts him at every turn. 

Built to last a lifetime. 

Small-scale trains are fine for 


finicky hobbyists. But when it 
comes to youngsters’ toys, only 
the strong survive. That’s why 


Lionel builds a strong, rugged 
train... for the way young 
kids play. We build a train that 
shrugs off train wrecks and derail¬ 
ments ... a train that will endure 
and grow into an absorbing 
adult hobby. 

Don’t be misled 
by price. 

A small, fragile train that spends 
its life in the closet is no bargain. 
Look for the train that will give 
your youngsters a lifetime’s 
worth of en 
rugged 


LIONEL 

Big Trains for Small Hands. 


Division of Fundimenslons. A division of the General Mills Fun Group. Inc . Mount Clemens. Michigan -180-13 





HIGH 

POTENCY 

STRESS 

FORMULA 

VITAMINS 


60 TABLETS 


Overwork Poor diet 

Both ends of the vitamin eandle 


When your body responds to the stress of overwork it 
increases the rate at which it uses up many kinds of 
nutrients, including vitamins. From a balanced daily diet 
your body can store up most nutrients for such emergency 
use. However, there are certain vitamins the body can't 
stockpile, no matter how much you take in. 

Water-soluble vs. fat-soluble vitamins. Your body absorbs 
two kinds of vitamins from the food you eat. fat-soluble 
and water-soluble. The fat-soluble vitamins are accumulated 
in substantial reserves in body tissues. But this is not 
true of the water-soluble vitamins. B-complex and C. and 
daily replacement through proper diet is considered 
necessary even when you're well. When your vitamin needs 
are increased by the stress of overwork, immediate supple¬ 
mentation of the water-soluble vitamins. B- complex and C 
may be indicated 


Why many doctors recommend STRESSTABS 600 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins. When the diet is 
inadequate, STRESSTABS 600 can help you avoid a 
vitamin deficiency by replacing the B and C vitamins lost 
during stress conditions such as overwork and poor diet 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy above-normal needs for 
these vitamins by providing above-normal amounts: 600 mg 
of vitamin C plus a high potency formula of the B-complex 
vitamins STRESSTABS 600 also contains vitamin E 
Also available: STRESSTABS 600 with Iron 
Talk to the experts about STRESSTABS 600. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist about this different brand of vitamin. 
Available at your drug store in bottles of 30 or 60 tablets. 
STRESSTABS 600 can t help you avoid overwork, but it 
can help you maintain the good nutritional balance you 
need to keep going 


STRESSTABS 600 and STRESSTABS 600 with Iron are products of Lederle Laboratories 






HAKE 


>TCH 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1977 Paddington Corp.. N Y. 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded.!?^. 


Ves, we’ve made 
the same rare scotch 
for almost 100 years. 


It’s a timeless gift. 
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deep in South Haven territory, and from 
there Jensen crashes into the end zone, 
shoving linemen in front of him. Schut- 
ter sprints in on a roll-out for a two-point 
conversion that ties the score at 8-8. It re¬ 
mains even until the end of regulation 
play, setting up the tie breaker used by 
Michigan high schools. First one team 
and then the other is given four downs 
in which to score from the 10-yard line. 
Vicksburg gets the ball first. On two plays 
Rick Jensen gains eight very hard yards. 
Then, after faking to Jensen, Schutter 
hands off to Cree, who darts in to score 
on a diversionary slant. As he does so, 
he is more or less met in the end zone 
by his father Roger, an immense and en¬ 
thusiastic man, another ex-football play¬ 
er. who comes boiling out of the stands 
screaming, “That’s my boy! That’s my 
boy!" On the conversion, Schutter again 
rolls out and dives across for two more 
points. Score: Vicksburg 16, South 
Haven 8. 

When South Haven’s turn comes to 
try to score from the 10, the quarterback 
smartly whips a touchdown pass, mak¬ 
ing the score 16-14. but he fails to get 
the extra points when a run is stopped 
cold by Hunt and his fired-up teammates. 
And that is how the Vicksburg Bulldogs 
won their famous upset victory over the 
South Haven Rams, 16-14. 

After such triumphs there is a feeling 
of accomplishment, a feeling of being fa¬ 
vored by the forces that order the affairs 
of the universe, a feeling of not only de¬ 
serving to win, but also of having justice 
prevail. “I knew I was going to get there, 
I just knew it,” says Jeff Schutter of his 
final conversion run. “No way,” says 
Steve Hunt of the South Haven runner 
who was turned back on his try for the 
extra points, “no way was that dude go¬ 
ing to get there.” 

In the locker room the Bulldogs cel¬ 
ebrated in the pro forma , imitation TV 
way that has become customary—beat¬ 
ing on each other, throwing water, yell¬ 
ing hoarsely—but there is nothing per¬ 
functory about the elation. It is the best 
moment most of them have ever had 
playing football, and for better or worse, 
it is likely to be one of the best moments 
of their lives. end 


NEXT WEEK 

Vicksburg High School's elation is tempered 
by harsh defeat, some anti-football sentiment 
is heard, and the seniors, joining the legion 
of ex-football players, savor the season past. 






The Zenith Wedge. 

And you thought you had to go to 
components to get sound this good. 





- Power with low distortion: 

15 watts minimum RMS power per channel into 8 
ohms, from 40 to 18.000 Hz, with no more than 0.5% 
total harmonic distortion. 


- High selectivity, excellent 

stereo sensitivity and separation 

with Phase-Locked Loop 1C Multiplex Decoder, 
ceramic filter, dual-gate MOS FET, and 
Tuned RF Stages on AM/FM. 

- Precision record playing 

with Shure magnetic cartridge and diamond stylus. 

- Cue ControLs 

let you pause, then resume playing records and 
tapes with ease. 

-Choice of sound ranges: 

Brilliance control lets you choose deep, rich, 
natural Allegro sound, or accentuate 
crisp, clear highs and mid-ranges. 

-Deep, rich bass: 

Zenith Allegro tuned-port speakers 
free bass sounds other types of speakers 
can trap inside. And Allegro speakers 
operate so efficiently that comparable size 
air suspension designs need fully twice 
the amplifier power to equal Zenith’s 
overall sound performance. 


System expands easily - 

with jacks for extra speakers, mikes, tape recorders, 
etc. Added flexibility with Main/Both/ 

Remote Speaker switch. 

Between-station noises silenced - 

by FM Mute. 


Reduced noise, distortion - - 

on older records, tapes and weak or noisy AM/ 
FM stations with both Hi and Lo filters. 


Precision tuning- 

for AM and FM with illuminated tuning 
meter and highly visible illuminated 
tuning dial. 

Cool, reliable operation. 

Amplifier and AM/FM/Stereo FM 
Tuner are both 100% solid-state. 


Full-feature 8-track tape — 
player/recorder with Pause 
and Fast Forward controls. 


Shown, The Wedge, Model JR596W, 

with Allegro 3000W speakers. 
Simulated wood cabinet with rich 
Walnut-grain finish. 


The price will be a pleasant surprise. 








































Fm realistic 


I only smoke Facts. 



©B&WTCo 


FACT 1: We don’t want your taste 
buds to go to sleep. 

We believe there are elements in cigarette smoke that muddy the 
taste of fine tobaccos. They’re called aldehydes* And FACT reduces 
these aldehydes so you can enjoy wide-awake flavor instead. 

FACT 2:We have smoke scrubbers 
in our filter. 

We believe this is a unique way of getting at tobacco flavor. As the 
smoke passes through the filter, these Purite scrubbers work like magnets to 
reduce these aldehydes, while letting the good tobacco flavor come through. 


EACT 3: A patent on flavor in low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes: # 3828800. 

Low ‘tar’ (8 mg.) FACT has great full flavor. And we get 
that flavor in a way so new we’ve been able to 
patent it. It’s our Purite filter that reduces the 
aldehydes—those harsh-tasting gases that 
muddy the flavor of real tobaccos. 


Add it up. Great tobacco flavor. 

Only 8 mg. ‘tar’. A patented filter that selectively 
screens gases. Once you’ve got the 
facts, you’ll get the FACTS. 


Formaldehyde, C’rotonaldehyde, Acrolein. 





Available in 
regular and menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 





_Goll The oame and the course 

• Characteristics ot woods and 
irons • Gnp. swing, stance • Mas 
lering pitch and chip shots • Con¬ 
trolling your putter 

_ Ice Hockey Basic rules and 
equipment • Skating • Learning 
stick handling • Puck control • The 
scoring drive, shooting • Detense • 
Checking • Goal lending 

_ Judo History • Gups > 

Throws • Hold-down techniques* 
Chokes • Armlocks • How to tall • 
Judo terms and ranks 

- Skin Diving and Snorkeling 

Where to start • Basic watermanship 

• How to select, lit, put on gear • 
Surface and diving skills • Rescue • 
First Aid • Drownprooting 

_ Small Boat Sailing Lan¬ 
guage ot sailing • How to choose a 
class • Sailing lo windward and 
leeward • Jibing with a spinnaker • 
Sailing a planing hull • Sailing oul 
ol a capsi/e 


_ Soccer Ball skills, kicking re¬ 
ceiving, heading, dribbling, throw 
ms * tackling • Goal keeping • 
team tormations • Position play 

_ Tennis The grip • The slrokes 

lorehand. backhand, volley • Serv 
mg • Smart net play • Winning 
strategy in doubles, singles, mixed 
doubles 

- Track. Field Events The 

events, step by step • Long lump to 
lavelm • Training tor your event • 
Analyzing flaws • Sharpening 
timing 

- Track: Running Events 

Equipment • Training • Setting 
goals • Sprinting • Hurdling • Mid¬ 
dle and long distance running • 
Warm-ups • Weight Paining 
— Training with Weights 
Building neck and shoulders * Arms 
• Chest • Back • Waist • Legs • 
Training programs • Sports applica¬ 
tions • Equipment 


_ Volleyball learning the 

basics • Chest pass • The setup • 
Underhand pass • The spike, block 
and serve • Team strategy • Training 
drills • Rules 

PLUS other volumes now 
available: 

_- Badminton 

- Curling 


__ Dog Training 
_ Football: Otfense 

_ Handball 

__ Horseback Riding 

_ Powerboating 

_ Skiing 
_ Squash 

_ Swimming and Diving 

_ Table Tennis 


VCQ Please send me the Sports Illustrated books in 
I CO quantities indicated at just $4 95 each I un¬ 
derstand that if not completely satisfied. I will receive refund 
for any book returned within 10 days. 

I enclose $_for_books, plus 

50* handling and postage. □ Check □ Money Order 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


THE DO-IT-THIS-W AY BOOKS FROM 

Sports Illustrated 


- Baseball: Pitching The 

Motion stance, pump. kick, lollow- 
Ihrough • Common errors • Master¬ 
ing the basic pitches • Selling up 
the bailer 


- Basketball Defenses UCLA 

system and Zone • How to shoot • 
The perfect tree throw • How lo work 
the shuttle • One-on-one 


_ Fly Fishing line, leaders and 

knots • learning lo cast • Nymph 
fishing • Strategy on the Stream • 
Dry Hies • Basic stream entomology 
- Football: Defense Funda¬ 
mentals • Positions interior line¬ 
man. end. linebacker, secondary • 
Team alignments • Developing a 
coordinated game plan 

- Football: Quarterback 

Building strength, ball handling 
skill • Hand-olfs • Fakes • The 
passes • Play execution • Reading 
detenses • Using Time. Held posi¬ 
tion, weather right 


Whatever your game 
you can play it better! 




Learn from the best! Put your game in the hands of America’s top 
teachers—championship coaches and athletes, knowledgeable writ¬ 
ers. Easy-to-follow Sports Illustrated books combine no-nonsense 
text with the kind ol dear-cut photographs and diagrams that make 
learning fast. Recommended conditioning programs ... competi¬ 
tion- tested tactics ... secrets, tips and insights from the masters, 
it's all here and guaranteed to improve your game—or your money 
back. Pick your sport and see for yourself. Mail coupon today! 


ant/ Snotkelin, 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY • PO BOX 7?77-RO 400. PHILADELPHIA, RA 19101 


SI1114 










all seasons. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, sailing, fishing, car racing, 
soccer, track—and every other kind of season. 

It's a whole year of Christmas pleasure.. .weekly 
surprise packages. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
sports lovers on your list for very little money. 


To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free number 
below. Right away, we ll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all, can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so many 
seasons, for so little money? 


Sports lllustrated/Time & Life Building/Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Sports Illustrated is published weekly except for a double issue at year end 

To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302.J 


Before you buy a used car, 
ask what it was used to. 






At Avis we tell you. 

That's the real beauty oi buying an Avis 
Young Used Car. First ofT, it's a car that’s 
the pick of the Avis rental or lease fleets. 

A sharp car. A clean car. With features you want: like air conditioning, 
automatic transmission, radio, power steering and brakes, radials. 

Equally as important, if it's from our rental fleet, Axis has 

cared for that car in its strict maintenance program. 

Next, it's nice to know Axis has checked 
it's Young Used Cars. Most of them carry our Avis 
limited power train warranty good for 12,000 miles 
or one year, whichever comes first. 

For good measure (as if washing the 
cars after each rental wasn't enough), Avis 
cleans and spruces tip 
the cars before offer¬ 
ing them for sale. 

What does an 
Avis Young Used 
Car cost? 

Surprisingly 

less than you think, for cars of this quality. 

There ate lots of makes and models at Av 

locations nationwide 

Great '77's and '76's. Plus 2- and 3-year-olds 
mostly by business executives on Avis leases. 
So noxx you know what a used car from Avis 
used to. A lot of care. And that means a lot 
What more could 
you ask for? 

For the location 
nearest vou 
call 800-331-1212. 


driven 


is 

of car. 


AVIS 


Young Used Cars. 
For Sale. 









FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho wook Oct. 31 -Nov. 6 


PRO BASKETBALL—A glance at the standings in the 
NBA makes one wonder if they haven't been turned up- 
vaJ edown. Atlanta, which played ..VS ban in 1976 and 
finished in last place. 18 games out. has won six straight 
and leads the Central Division Ipage 89), followed close¬ 
ly by New Orleans which ended last season just ahead of 
the Hawks. Atlanta is now 7-1, ns only loss being to Bos- 

and shares the Atlantic Division cellar with the Nets. 
Boston did have one bright spot last week Rookie Corn- 
bread Maxwell contributed 15 second-half points against 
Cleveland, but it wasn't enough as the Celts fell to the 
Cavs. 104-101. Philadelphia, favored to run away with 
the Atlantic Division, is playing just 500 ball, and that, 
thanks only to the time-honored tradition of winning for 
the new coach, former 76cr star Billy Cunningham, who 
took over Friday night after Gene Shue Was fired The 
Sixers won two straight for Cunningham, a 107-104 de¬ 
feat ol the Nets, despite a stunning 41-poml exhibition 
by rookie Bernard King, and a 132-101 romp over Den¬ 
ver in which Julius trvmg and Henry Bibby each con¬ 
tributed 21 points Milwaukee, which finished in the 
Midwest cellar Iasi year, won three games and went into 
first place, followed by Chicago, which won two, includ¬ 
ing a 111-94 victory over the Suns in which Artis Gil¬ 
more scored 23 points and pulled down 12 rebounds 
Portlund. however, is in its rightful place atop the Pacific 
Division with a 6-1 record. 

BOXING—KLN NORTON defeated Jimmy Young on a 
splil decision in Las Vegas, presumably winning a third 
shot at Muhammad All's heavyweight title {page 36). 

RODRIGO VALDES of Colombia beat benny Briscoe 
on points in Campionc d’ltalia. Switzerland, to win the 
world middleweight championship vacated In July by 
Carlos Monzon. who retired. 

ANTONIO CERVANTES of Colombia won a unan¬ 
imous decision over Nani Marrero in Maracay. Ven¬ 
ezuela to retain his WBA junior welterweight crown. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Routed by Seattle 56-17 the week be¬ 
fore and playing without O. J. Simpson, who faces mid¬ 
week knee surgery. Buffalo stunned three-touchdown 
favorite New England 24-14 at Foxboro as Joe Fer¬ 
guson threw for 201 yards and O.J. s replacement. Ro¬ 
land Hooks, ran for 155. The Bills also intercepted four 
Steve Grogan passes and sent Patriot Tight End Russ 
Francis to the hospital with three broken ribs. Roger 
Staubach-to-Drew Pearson passes set up two Dallas 
scores as the Cowboys remained undefeated with a 
24-10 romp over the Giants, despite incurring a club- 
record 14 penalties. Dan Pastorini and Ken Burrough 
combined on 85- and 43-yard pass plays for touchdowns, 
and Billy iWhite Shoes) Johnson scored on a 75-yard 
free-kick runback and a 61 -yard reverse as Houston rout¬ 
ed Chicago 47-0. Bob Griese hit Duriel Harris for touch¬ 
downs on pass plays covering 20 and 24 yards, then 
Miami staged a fourth-quarter goal-line stand to hold 
ofT the New York Jets 14-10. San Francisco won its 
third straight after losing its first five, beating Atlanta 
10-3. Ccdnc Hardman leading a 49er defense that 
sacked Falcon Quarterback Steve Bankowski seven 
times for losses totaling 76 yards. Quarterback Ron Ja- 
worski ran for two touchdowns and passed for two oth¬ 
ers to power Philadelphia past New Orleans 28-7 Rook¬ 
ie Rick Kane, replacing the injured Dexter Bussey, ran 
for two touchdowns and gained 105 yards in Detroit's 
20-0 romp over San Diego. Playing its first game under 
interim Coach Tom Bettis, who was named to replace 
the fired Paul Wiggin, Kansas City won its second game 
of the season by downing Green Bay 20-10. Denver 
routed Pittsburgh 21-7. and Cincinnati stayed alive in 
the AFC Central by edging Cleveland 10-7 on Chris 
Bahr's 47-yard field goal t page 32). The 5-3 Browns 
led the Bengals. Steelers and Oilers by one game Oak¬ 
land trounced Seattle 44-7. while Los Angeles whipped 
Tampa Bay 31-0 in John Mac Kay's return to the Col¬ 
iseum St. Louis blanked the Giants 28-0 on Monday 
night, then raced to a 27-0 lead over Minnesota before 
coasting to a 27-7 victory. 

GOLF—GRIER JONES dropped in a four-foot, lie-break¬ 
ing birdie putt on the final hole for a better-ball 66 to 
give him and partner GIBBY GILBERT victory in the 
Walt Disney World National Team Classic at Lake Bue¬ 
na Vista. Fla. The pair finished with 2.53. 35 strokes 
under par and one stroke in front of Steve Melnyk and 
Andy North. 

HOCKEY - NHL: Montreal's winless streak reached four 
after a 4-0 loss to Buffalo and a 2-2 lie with Atlanta. 


but the Canadiens relumed to their usual winning ways 
with a 5-2 decision over Boston, which also lost to Buf¬ 
falo 4-1. The punchless Bruins had won only three of 
their first 11 games, and their alleged scorers had pro¬ 
duced a total of only 29 Goals. Gilbert Perreault keyed 
the Sabres' victory at Boston with a pair of goals, and 
he scored the winning goal in Buffalo's 3-1 skate over 
St. Louis. Los Angeles beat the New York Rangers 5-3 
and 3-1. Marcel Dionne and Bert Wilson each clinch¬ 
ing a win with an empty net goal. Phil Esposito's 600th 
NHL goal led the Rangers to their only win in four 
games, a 5-1 rout of hapless Vancouver; Esposito joined 
Gordie Howe 1786) and Bobby Hull (604) as the only 
members of (he 600 Club. S(. Louis finally non a game 
after nine tries, beating Los Angeles 7-2. Dennis Ma- 
ruk's four goals gave Cleveland a 4—1 tic w ith the Blues, 
then Goaltcndcr Gtllcs Melochc secured the Barons' 
4-3 win over Detroit by stopping Reed Larson's pen¬ 
alty shot. Bryan Trottier’s four goals and rookie Mike 
Bossy's goal and four assisis powered the New York Is¬ 
landers past Atlanta 9-0 Philadelphia took two from 
Washington, and Toronto ended Colorado's five-game 
unbeaten streak with a 5-2 win at Denver. Pittsburgh ac¬ 
quired Dave Schultz from L A. but still ran its losing 
streak to five. 

WHA. Winnipeg raised us league-leading record to 10-2 
by sweeping two games from Edmonton and trouncing 
Cincinnati 6-1 The Jets scored 65 goals in those 12 
games while yielding only 33 George Lyle’s two goals 
led second-place New England to us sixth straight vic¬ 
tory, a 4-3 decision over the Slingers. Houston was em¬ 
broiled in another changc-of-owncrship controversy, 
and the Acros were not paid on payday 

HORSE RACING—Two youngsters combined to win the 
$200,000 Washington D C International and give the 
U S. its hist victory in four years Steve C'authcn. 17. 
took 3-year-old JOHNNY D. ($22) to the front of the 
plodding held at the mile pole and prodded him as he 
tired in the stretch to finish 2'/; lengths in front of Ma¬ 
jestic Light and 16Vr ahead of favored Exccller. The geld¬ 
ed son of Stage Door Johnny covered the rain-softened 
mile and a half turf course in a slow 2:42. 

BALZAC ($5.20). masterfully ridden by Bill Shoemak¬ 
er. won the $262,050 Norfolk Slakes, the richest ju¬ 
venile race in the country, at Santa Anita’s Oak Tree 
meeting. The 2-ycar-old son of Buckpasscr ran the mile 
and a sixteenth over a slow- track in 1:45% to cross the 
wire a head in front of Misrepresentation, thus becom¬ 
ing California's leading candidate for next year's Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. 

SENSATIONAL ($27,801. Mike \enezia up. relumed 
to form, winning the $100,000 Ladies Handicap at Aq¬ 
ueduct. She covered the mile and a quarter in 2:0255. 
coming in 2% lengths in front of Dottie's Doll. 

TENNIS—Bouncing back from an opening-round loss to 
Dianne Fromholtz. CHRIS EVERT snapped Billie Jean 
King's 18-match winning streak 6-2. 6-2 in the final 
match of the $250,000 Colgate Series round-robin tour¬ 
nament at Palm Spnngs (page 34). 

BJORN BORG won his fourth consecutive Grand Prix 
tournament, beating Wojtck Fibak 2-6. 7-5.6-3 at Co¬ 
logne. West Germany 

WEIGHT LIFTING—LARRY PACIF1CO of Dayton won 
his seventh coasccutivc world title in the 220-puund di¬ 
vision of the World Power Lifting championships in 
Perth. Australia with a world-record total of 2.062 
pounds that included a world-record squat of 755 
pounds. He was judged best lifter of the competition, in 
which the U S., winning six divisions, look the team ti¬ 
tle. VINCE ANELLO of Cleveland won the middle- 
heavyweight division, setting a world record of 810 
pounds in the dead lift, and LAMAR GANT of Flint. 
Mich, established a world bantamweight record of 298 
pounds in the bench press while winning his division 

MILEPOST —NAMED: By the Baseball Writers Associa¬ 
tion. STEVE CARLTON, who led the Phillies to their 
second straight division title, as w inner of the 1977 Na¬ 
tional League Cy Young Award w ith 104 points. 50 more 
than runner-up Tommy John of the Dodgers Carlton 
had 23 wins. 17 complete games and a 2.64 ERA. Ins best 
season since joining the Phillies in 1972. when he won 
his first Cy Young Award w'ith a 27-10 record for the 
last-place team. 
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etmeier. 72. 76 —Manny Mil an 63 —Jerry BuCkiey 
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FACES IIINI THE CBOWD 



HOWARD GUNNING and SCOTT MILLER 


Playing lor the Pizza Inn Pirates in the Y.MCA 
league. Howard and Scott, both nine and fourth 
graders at Glenwood Elementary, led their foot¬ 
ball team to an 8-0 season, including seven straight 
shutouts. The boys accounted for 178 of the 204 
points the team scored. Howard, the quarterback, 
rushed 53 times for 474 yards, nine touchdowns 
and 10 extra points and completed 14 of 24 passes 
for 150 yards and six TDs Wingback Scott had 
453 yards in 27 carries and scored 13 TDs. 

GREG CAMPBELL 


A goalie for the Yel¬ 
low Springs High School 
soccer team. Greg. 16. 
allowed only nine goals, 
had 73 saves and a state- 
record 13 shutouts to 
lead the Class A Bull¬ 
dogs to a 16-1-0 rec¬ 
ord against largely AAA 
competition. 




"Two Vetters are better than one." says Coach 
Chris Murray, and the 21-year-old twins proved it 
by finishing one-two in the Big Eight women's 
cross-country championships in Manhattan. Kans. 
Sophomore Debbie ran the 5.000-mcter course in 
17:21. followed by freshman Diane 18 seconds lat¬ 
er. to give Iowa State its third straight conference 
title. Last week in the Region 6 AIAW meet in 
Ames. Debbie won again (17:10). with Diane 
eighth, qualifying both for the nationals. 



BILLY CANNON JR 


Eighteen Halloweens ago 
Billy Sr. returned a punt 
89 yards for LSU to beat 
Ole Miss 7-3. Two weeks 
ago Billy Jr., a Broad¬ 
moor High sophomore. 
returned a punt 89 yards 
against Sr.'s alma mater. 
Istrouma. which didn't 
spook and won 20-18. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY I LOOD 


BILL BRADLEY S OAME 

Sir: 

Bill Bradley's article on what it takes to 
build a true team ( You Can’t Buy Heart, Oct. 
31) was the best I have ever read in your mag¬ 
azine. Bradley was my favorite player not be¬ 
cause he could dunk like Dr. J or block shots 
like Wilt (he couldn't), but because he was 
the ultimate team player. He personified on 
and off the court the admirable qualities of 
self-sacrifice, dedication and discipline. 

Unfortunately, many of today's players are 
too self-centered to'hced the message in Brad¬ 
ley’s article. I would rather see a Bradley 15- 
foot jump shot ofT a Dave DeBusschere pick 
than a Darryl Dawkins dunk any day. The 
NBA has suffered a great loss with Bradley’s 
retirement. For me at least, basketball will 
never be the same. 

Marshall Adler 
Buffalo 
Sir: 

Bill Bradley described what team sports 
should be. yet seldom are. Individual egos 
usually are bigger than the collective heart. 

Larry O’Maley 
Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Sir: 

In a few days I’ll be trying out for my high 
school freshman team, and Bill Bradley's in¬ 
spiring article put me in just the right frame 
of mind. I’m not much of a scorer. I’m the 
guy who looks more for the open man than 
the tough outside jumper. I was worried that 
I wouldn’t make the team because of my lack 
of shooting ability, but now I have more con¬ 
fidence in myself. 

Mark Nennig 
Milwaukee 
Sir: 

It is encouraging to read an article that 
deals with teamwork and the value of sub¬ 
ordinating oneself for the betterment of all. 
Surely this message is important not only in 
sports but also in everyday life. 

Joseph P. Lapetina 
Albany. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Bill Bradley makes a simple game seem very 
complex. Basketball on any level is a game 
matching strength, speed, coordination, stam¬ 
ina. desire and other physical skills. I’ve seen 
Bradley play many times and all he ever did 
was throw unimportant, simple, fundamental 
passes, which can be done by most teen-ag¬ 
ers. 1 would prefer that articles like this be 
written by players who played well rather 
than talked well. 

Stephen Meyerson 
Brooklyn 


ON THE ROUGH SIDE 

Sir: 

Congratulations on an incredible pro bas¬ 
ketball issue (Oct. 31). Besides providing us 
with great basketball insight, your stories 
showed heart and warmth. Bill Bradley’s con¬ 
cept of the game is so right. But I would like 
to correct John Papanek on one point in his 
article on the enforcers ( When the Going Gets 
Rough I. He wrote that in earlier days “en¬ 
forcers were more crudely known as ‘hatchet 
men.’ ” 

An enforcer is one thing, a hatchet man an¬ 
other. An enforcer is a basketball player. A 
hatchet man was (and still is) a 1 2th man on 
the team whose purpose is to go in there and 
hit. a role I have played. 1 rode the bench for 
many long games, but whenever anyone start¬ 
ed trouble. I would go in. If our opponents 
had a superstar who was burning us. I would 
get rough with him. start a fight, so both of 
us would be ejected from the game. My team 
lost nothing, the opponents usually lost not 
only their superstar, but also the game. That 
is a hatchet man. 

Pete Denis 
Union City. N.J. 

Sir: 

After reading John Papanek’s glorification 
of unnecessary violence in the NBA, I sug¬ 
gest that you confiscate his typewriter. There 
is no question that basketball requires a cer¬ 
tain amount of physical contact and that 
strength is a tremendous asset in the game. 
Accepting those facts, an article about bas¬ 
ketball’s toughest competitors, or its strong¬ 
est men. would be of some interest. But the 
Papanek article highlighted blatant rule 
breaking: Kermit Washington dropped John 
Shumate “with a flurry of hooks and hay¬ 
makers. Shumate came apart in sections.” 
Calvin Murphy “howitzered (Sidney Wicks’l 
face into a bloody pulp.” 

Let’s not blame TV or radio for inciting vi¬ 
olence; let’s blame irresponsible journalists 
who encourage it by giving coverage to ath¬ 
letes who turn a game into a lousy street fight. 
Your article will be a stimulus for impres¬ 
sionable young athletes to turn high school 
and playground basketball into bloody street 
brawls. 

Dan Plrdom 
Carbondale, III. 

Sir: 

The sport is having enough trouble han¬ 
dling violence without the "hooks and hay¬ 
makers” of Kermit Washington and others 
being put up for idolization. It hasn’t hap¬ 
pened yet. but I would hate to see basketball 
suffer the same fate as hockey by resorting to 


intimidation and scare tactics to compensate 
for lack of talent. 

Craig Forman 
Canton. N.Y. 

Sir; 

What kind of reflection is this on our so¬ 
ciety? Arc we heading into a future in which 
sport will be legalized combat? I hope not. 

Bob Cushman Jr. 

Huntington. N.Y. 
THAT PORTLAND FEELING 

Sir: 

Will Curry Kirkpatrick stop at nothing? His 
article on Blazermania (A Fever Called Blaz- 
ermania. Oct. 31) was wonderful. I am a ded¬ 
icated 76er fan, but the people in Portland 
have the right idea. Perhaps Philadelphia fans 
can get the feeling. Who knows, maybe we 
coutd win the championship that way. 

Marla Rowe 
Bethlehem. Pa. 

Sir: 

Curry VCtrtcpatrick certainly was on target 
in his assessment of what Blazermania has 
meant to the city of Portland and all of Or¬ 
egon. It was a real happening that proved the 
value of teamwork in any walk of life, not 
just in the field of sports. But please ask him 
to point out that while Portland is a city of 
400.000, it also has a metropolitan area pop¬ 
ulation of 1,100.000. Otherwise, enforcer 
Maurice Lucas will be happy to see that Kirk¬ 
patrick personally counts each one of us on 
his next trip to Blazerland. 

Bill Emig 
Portland 

BENCH CLEARERS 

Sir: 

Reading your article on Ted Lindsay ( Wel¬ 
come Back, Scarf ace. Oct. 31) brought to 
mind a recent New York Ranger game in 
which their rookie center. Ron Duguay. 
scored his first NHL goal. The entire Ranger 
bench cleared to congratulate him. So much 
warmth and emotion was evident, the TV 
viewer could feel it. At the end of the game 
the Ranger bench emptied again, this time to 
congratulate Goaltender Wayne Thomas, 
who had just shut out the Cleveland Barons. 

Aggressive hockey, yes; violent hockey, no. 
If benches emptied more often for moments 
like these and less often for ugly, senseless 
brawls, well. I think I could even get my mom 
to watch a game. 

Amy Cooper 
Ardsley. N.Y. 

OUT OF THE LABORATORY 

Sir: 

In his article Pricking Up Their Ears (Oct. 
31), Jerry Kirshenbaum quoted several swim- 
continued 
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Ever wonder who pays 
for all those lawsuits 
you’ve been reading about? 



ll il rig! i r to sue is 
basic to the American legal 
system. But lately there's 
been an cnonnous 
increase in the number of 
liability claims. For example, 
medical malpractice claims 
have been soaring, and 
a similar trend is now 
appearing in products 
liability. 

And not only has 
the number of claims been 
escalating, but the amount 
of money involved has been 
increasing dramatically, too. 

These arc some of the 
reasons why you and every¬ 
one who buys liability 
insurance must pay 
higher premiums. 

Insurance, after all, is 
simply a means of spreading risk. 
Insurance companies collect 
premiums from many people and 
compensate those who have losses. 

The price of insurance must 
reflect the rising cost of paying 
for those losses and the expense 


of handling them. That's why your 
insurance premiums have been 
going up. 

No one likes higher prices. 

But we're telling it straight. 

CRUM,V FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE POLICY MAKERS. 

Administrative Headquarters Morris Township, New lersey (F%0 



In a class by itself. 

The new Koss PRO/4 Triple A. 



After we developed the world famous 
PRO/4AA, there was only one way to go. 
And that was to come out with a stereo¬ 
phone so much better, that it was in a 
class by itself. The result is the new Koss 
PRO/4 Triple A. The Triple A s extra 
large voice coil and oversize diaphragm 
expand the realm of pure sound with an 
unbelievable freshness and life-like 
intensity. And the Triple A's 10 Hz 
to 22 kHz frequency response offers 
a full bandwidth dynamic response 
rarely heard on the finest speakers. 

When you add to all that the 
Triple A's extra light con¬ 
struction and comfortable 
Pneumalite* suspension 
dual headband, you've 
got a stereophone in a 
class by itself. Just ask 
your Audio Dealer. 

He knows class. 


© 1977 


[HlKiOSS stereophones 
hearing is believing 

KOSS CORPORATION, 4129 N. Port Woihmgton Ave„ Milwaukee. Wl 53212 
Ko»» Inlernotionol/London, England • Kou limiled/Ontono. Canada 



THE ICONIC A TC 
COMPACT AUTOMATIC. 

THE WORLD S FIRST INEXPENSIVE EXPENSIVE CAMERA. 

Konica has been making automatic SLR’s longer than any 
one, so we know how to make them easier to use and easier 
to afford. The new Konica TC sells for under $300. 

We did all the work, so it’s easy for you to have all the fun 
The TC is 25% smaller and lighter than traditional SLR's. It 
has automatic plus manual exposure controls! 

The "Control Center” viewfinder makes M 
focusing and shooting easy. It’s part 
of the Autoreflex system, with 30 
lenses and over 100 accessories. 

See the exciting TC at your 
Konica dealer. Or write for full 
details to Konica Camera. 

Dept. 5205, Woodside, 

New York 11377. LSl££! t * y 


19TH HOLE continued 

ming coaches who expressed concern that 
they would be forced to abandon their in¬ 
tuitive judgments and their anaerobic work¬ 
outs if they used the East German earlobe 
blood tests. They need not feel such appre¬ 
hension. because this test is simply intended 
to monitor the balance of aerobic vs. anaer¬ 
obic training in order to avoid overexertion, 
and possible breakdown, in an athlete. In¬ 
stead of relying solely on the outward appear¬ 
ance of the athlete (does his hand “turn green" 
when he’s really tired?), the coach can add 
this objective information about the state of 
acidosis of the athlete to his intuitive feel¬ 
ings. and then make judgments accordingly. 

As for those who worry about science turn¬ 
ing athletes into automatons, this test can no 
more make a robot of an athlete than can a 
treadmill test. In fact, the coach who lacks 
the means to objectively monitor the state of 
fatigue of his athlete and who unwittingly 
gives him too much anaerobic work is the 
one who is likely to create a robot whose en¬ 
thusiasm for sport has been dimmed or ex¬ 
tinguished by misguided overwork. 

Thomas F. Robinson. Ph. D. 

Lecturer in Physiology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

MORE FATHERS AND SONS 

Sir: 

I enjoyed the item on football's coaching 
fathers and playing sons (Scorecard. Oct. 
24). Here arc some others who should be not¬ 
ed: John David Crow of Northeast Louisi¬ 
ana and son Johnny, a running back at Al¬ 
abama: Bob Tyler of Mississippi State and 
son Breck. a wide receiver at the same school; 
Bob Frederick and Quarterback-Punter Chris 
Frederick of Lamar University; and Coach 
Bill Davidson and Safety Billy Davidson of 
Arkansas State. 

Bob Anderson 
Monroe. La. 

Sir: 

Bruce Allen, son of Washington Redskin 
Coach George Allen, is the punter for the 
University of Richmond Spiders. Bruce has a 
strong leg and has been an asset to the Spi¬ 
ders all season. 

Bill Rogers 
Virginia Beach. Va. 

Sir: 

When I was the sports information direc¬ 
tor and Hayden Fry was head football coach 
at Southern Methodist University. I looked 
forward to the lime when his and Mrs. Fry’s 
four sons—Randy. Zach. Kelly and Abe— 
would all be playing in the same backficld 
with their father as the coach. Hayden left 
SMU before this potential publicity event 
took place. Since he became head coach at 
North Texas State, however. Randy. Zach 
and Kelly have won their letters there, and it 
is likely that Abe also will become a letter win¬ 
ner. Randy and Zach have finished their 
college careers, but Kelly is a starter on this 
continued 
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What! You haven’t seen 
the new Kodak copier 
pricing plans? 

Better call Kodak. 



Making the most cost-effective decision about a 
copier isn't always easy. Especially when you don't have all 
the facts and figures 

Kodak changes all that. 

Kodak now offers a computerized copier evaluation 
service that brings all the data together It helps make your 
copier decision process easier, faster than you ever thought 
possible. Based on your own job stream, it lets you compare 
any equipment with Kodak copiers. In dollars and cents! It's 
fast. It's impartial And it's not confusing 

Learn all the many ways you come out ahead with 

Kodak copiers. Call Kodak toll-free (800) 828-1450 

In New York State: (800) 462-4890. Or. write to. A Angert. 
Eastman Kodak Company. Dept CD7592 Rochester. N Y 14650 

Kodak Ektaprint copier-duplicators 







If you have dry lips or sore lips, you need Blistex, the medi¬ 
cated ointment in the tube. Blistex soothes and softens 
cracked, chapped lips, no matter what makes your lips that 
way! It's also great to help heal fever blisters and cold sores. 

DJistex - The lip soother 



Introducing Black N' Burley, the newest Mixture No. 79. Fine 
Kentucky tobaccos, cured to a surprisingly smooth-smoking ebony 
color. Then combined with gentle hurley brights. Boldly aromatic, 
yet mild to the taste. A pleasantly savory blend. 

Black ’N’ Burley. You’re bound to like it. After all. opposites attract. 

JiixUiie ?j\c.79 

Regular Aromatic, Cherry Brandy Flavor. Cavendish. Black ’N’ Burley. 
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year’s team, which at this writing has won 
seven games and lost two. 

Incidentally, the best athlete in the Fry 
family is probably daughter Robin, who is a 
high school basketball star. 

Lester Jordan 
Vallejo. Calif. 

Sir: 

Please add to the list Chip Mark, son of 
Shippensburg State College Coach Joe Mark. 
Starting his first game at quarterback for the 
University of Virginia after the team had lost 
its first five games. Chip led the Cavaliers to 
a 14-14 tic with highly favored Virginia Tech. 
His 28-yard pass to one of the sons mentioned 
in your article, Ted Marchibroda Jr., was the 
longest pass play for the Cavaliers up to that 
point in the season. 

D. N. Tucker 
Roanoke, Va. 

• For other additions see Scorecard. —ED. 

FOR MEN ONLY 

Sir: 

Richard Olcs' list of the virtues of men 
(Scorecard, Oct. 24) is admirable. But per¬ 
haps he should add wisdom—wisdom enough 
to know that self-reliance, bravery, honor, 
personal responsibility, etc. are not only the 
virtues of men but also of women. 

I can't help wondering if the boys he coach¬ 
es in fencing will come to see outsiders as a 
threat to their mastery of these qualities. I sus¬ 
pect the boys may fail to leant that no man 
who truly possesses these virtues will be 
“emasculated" because someone else—wom¬ 
an or man—also possesses them. 

Virginia V. Chanda 
Chicago 
Sir: 

Thanks for the publicity. However, in all 
fairness, the results of our boys-only fencing 
program should also be pointed out: three na¬ 
tional under-16 champions, four national 
under-19 medalists, a dozen Maryland state 
champions in every age bracket, finalists in 
the adult Mid-Atlantic sectional champion¬ 
ships, medalists in the New Jersey high school 
championships (they're open) and two selec¬ 
tees to the U.S. World Youth Championship 
teams in 1977 and 1978. 

Now let me blunt in advance some of the 
hate letters you’re going to get from the lu¬ 
natic fringe: I also have a club for women 
and have been teaching the ladies since 
1961—but differently. Equality of the sexes 
does not mean sameness. 

Richard F. Oles 
Coach 

Tri-Weapon Fencing Club 
Baltimore 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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THIS WHISKY IS 6 Y! 
86.8 Us\gOO 


'Tis the C.C. Season! 


Time for that spirited holiday 
cheer that C.C. is famous for. 
And now, for the holiday season, 
C.C. comes beautifully gift- 
wrapped at no extra charge. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIIMTEO. 
WALKfRVULE. CANADA 
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Last year,Technics gave you everything 
you wanted in direct drive. 

This year we're giving you less. 


Introducing three new Technics turntables: The SL-1600 
automatic, the SL-1700 semi-automatic and the SL-1800 
manual. All with the Technics direct-drive system. 

The system FM stations use and discos abuse. And all 
with performance specs even better than last year's. 

Less Acoustic Feedback. 


This year we did more to give you less acoustic 
feedback. With Technics double-isolated suspension 
system. A floating system that not only damps out 
external vibrations at the base but also from the platter 
and tonearm. Combined with our new sensitive 
gimbal-suspension tonearm, it dramatically reduces 
feedback. Even at high music levels. 


Less Wow & Flutter. 


Amplified, even the smallest fluctuations in platter 
speed can be your biggest problem. So this year with 
a B-FC speed stabilizer built into our 321-element 


one-chip 1C, you get infinitesimal wow and flutter, 
equal to Technics professional level. An incredible 
0.025% WRMS. 


Less Rumble. 


The less noise your turntable makes, the more music 
you hear. That's why professionals loved Technics last 
year. This year, we're even more lovable, because 
there's even less rumble, -73 dB (DIN B) to be exact. 

For Less Money. 

Even with features like oil-damped cueing. A 
computer-analyzed S-shaped universal tonearm with 
anti-skate control. Pitch controls variable by 10%. 

And detachable dust cover. Technics turntables cost 
less this year than last. 

Technics. We're giving you less. And that means 
you're getting more. 


Technics 


by Panasonic 















